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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE CHAPTERS we have been running from Granville 
Hicks’s forthcoming book, Where We Came Out (see page 
15), remind us that quite a few of our contributors have 
been busy writing books lately. And the fruits of their labor 
have been quite a formidable addition to the 1954 book lists. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous of us to claim such a prolific 
man as Allan Nevins for our own, but the fact is that he 
has been writing for us for more than a decade; his Ford: 
The Times, the Man, the Company (Scribner) has been one 
of the big events of the book year thus far. So has Norman 
Thomas’s The Test of Freedom (Norton), and Mr. Thomas 
has been a New Leaner regular for three decades. 

You name the kind of book you like to read, and we can 
tell you a New Leaper contributor who’s written one re- 
cently. You want fiction? Try The Face of Time, by James 
T. Farrell (Vanguard), or Christmas Comes But Once a 
Year, by John Franklin Bardin (Scribner). Poetry? Try 
Dream and Responsibility, by Peter Viereck (University 
Press). Criticism? Milton Hindus has just finished Prous- 
tian Vision (Columbia). Humor? M. K. Argus’s A Rogue 
with Ease (Harper) is still at your bookstore. Philosophy? 
You'd like Reinhold Niebuhr’s Christian Realism and Politi- 
cal Problems (Scribner). Politics? There’s The Century 
of Total War, by Raymond Aron (Doubleday). Do you like 
collective scholarship? Hans Kohn has just finished editing 
Germany’s Own View of Her New Role for Beacon. 

These are books by New Leaper contributors which have 
appeared in the last half-year or so. If you want to go back 
much further, we’d need hours to list all the volumes pub- 
lished by such men as Sidney Hook, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
George Catlin, James T. Farrell, David J. Dallin, William 
Henry Chamberlin and Bertram D. Wolfe. If you’d like the 
list of titles, send a self-addressed steamer-trunk and we'll 
try our best to satisfy you. 
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In this bookish atmosphere, it seems proper to reveal 
that our Spring Book Number will be published on May 10. 
This special issue will be devoted to reviews and essays by 
selected authorities on the leading books of the season. It is 
a little early to confirm several of the features of the Spring 
Book Number, but we can say now that it will include con- 
tributions from Robert Gorham Davis, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
James T. Farrell, Gregory Zilboorg and Granville Hicks. 
As is usual with our Christmas and Spring Book Numbers, 
we intend to print a considerable number of extra copies. 

CHALLENGE and Response: A few weeks ago, we sent 
most of you a letter describing our financial crisis and 
appealing for support. Those who have replied thus far 
have been quite generous, and we hereby express our thanks. 
But almost 90 per cent of you have not responded at all. 
We must assume that the press of other duties made you 
forget; we’d hate to think that you’re perfectly prepared to 
allow Tue New Leaner to discontinue publication. 

Necro.ocy: We lost an old friend last week when Charles 
Yale Harrison, only 55, passed away. Even though he hadn’t 
written for us since he developed a heart condition in 1949, 
we remember well how adroitly he ran our “Where the News 
Ends” column. This was about the time his Meet Me on the 
Barricades was enjoying such popularity, when Harrison 
was one of a plucky band of radicals fighting a two-front 
war — trying to mobilize decent people against Hitler, and 
trying to expose those sham anti-Fascists who ran the vari- 
ous “popular fronts.” Harrison’s devastatingly simple prose 
and caustic wit made him one of the finest columnists we 
ever had. More than that, he was one of the few men who 
somehow retained a genuine sense of outrage at the frauds 
and infamies perpetrated by seemingly respectable _politi- 
cians. A rara avis indeed was Charles Yale Harrison; 
we'll miss him. 
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Congress will undoubtedly pass some legislation, 
but will its safeguards be adequate? 


New Law for 
iretappers 





J. EDGAR HOOVER 


By Alan F. Westin 


- ROM ALL INDICATIONS, a bill to authorize wiretapping 
is likely to pass the Congress at this session. Attor- 
ney General Brownell has recommended a measure to 
permit wiretap evidence to be used in national-security 
prosecutions. Last December, after his White House 
conferences with Congressional leaders, President Eisen- 
hower announced that a wiretapping bill was part of the 
top-priority Republican legislative program for 1954, 
and Speaker Joe Martin predicted easy passage of the 
measure in the House of Representatives. A bipartisan 
tone was predominant at the hearings on wiretap legis- 
lation held last May by a House Judiciary subcommittee, 
when Republicans Chauncey Reed (Ill.) and Kenneth 
Keating (N.Y.) joined Democrat Emanuel Celler (N.Y.) 
in sponsoring various wiretapping bills and agreeing that 
some measure should be enacted. Even Americans for 
Democratic Action decided that, “weighing the dangers 
from espionage and sabotage against the dangers in- 
herent in limited wiretapping,” some wiretapping should 
be authorized for a definite period under adequate 
safeguards. 

As a matter of fact, both opponents and advocates of 
wiretapping agree on one score: The present situation 
with respect to wiretapping is intolerable. Despite the 
Supreme Court rulings that the Federal Communications 
Act forbids wiretapping by United States officers and 
prohibits the introduction of evidence or leads obtained 
by wiretapping into Federal prosecutions, a wealth of 
cases have been disclosed in which Federal officials have 
ignored this prohibition. Newspapers, magazine series, 
and law-review articles have documented illegal wire- 
tapping cases beyond question, and one Senate committee 
investigating wiretapping in 1951 uncovered the ex- 





Atan F. Westin of Harvard, a member of the District of 
Columbia bar, has written for Commentary, Journal of 
Politics and the Harvard, Columbia and Yale law reviews. 
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tensive nature of illegal wiretapping when it found that 
the wiretap of a police officer employed by the House 
Subcommittee on Public Works “was terminated because 
of failure of the telephone line . . . due to the fact that 
others were tapping the same telephone.” Clearly, wire- 
tapping has become a wide-open operation at every level 
of the Federal Government, and as state officials and 
private adventurers have taken their cue from this top- 
most lawlessness, there has arisen a flagrant disregard 
for Court decisions and constitutional liberties. 

On the other hand, the present situation is intolerable 
to wiretapping supporters since, though Federal officers 
tap wires at will, the evidence they obtain is not admis- 
sible in court. This means that critical cases affecting the 
national security often cannot be brought to trial, and 
that persons like Judith Coplon go free even though their 
guilt may be plain. Furthermore, the illegality of wire- 
tapping forces Federal investigators to go about their 
work surreptitiously, and imposes certain hardships upon 
them, such as unavailability of a central switchboard. 

As a result of these mutual dissatisfactions, Congress- 
men Keating and Celler, two men with records of con- 
cern for civil liberties, have declared that the enactment 
of a wiretapping bill would serve a double purpose: 
“(1) to attempt to meet the problem arising from viola- 
tions of statutes affecting our national security, and (2) to 
make it clear that we frown upon illegal wiretapping and 
to provide stiff penalties for such illegal wiretapping.” 

Recognizing the potential dangers of the wiretapping 
process, yet recognizing also the fact that a bill is likely to 
be enacted soon, it is vital that the public consider what 
measures must be written into such a bill in order 
to provide safeguards for the citizen’s privacy and the 
continued usefulness of the telephone medium. The 
first guide is to take a good hard look at the nature of 
wiretapping itself. Like similar weapons in criminal 
detection, such as the informer or the plant, wiretapping 
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WIRETAPPERS conzvzo 


smacks of the “peeping Tom” and the police-state spy, 
and raises the possibility of totalitarian surveillance on 
the 1984 pattern—dossiers, erosion of privacy, con- 
striction of political freedoms. Beyond these general 
considerations, a system of wiretapping cannot be con- 
trolled or limited as easily as searching or seizing is 
limited under the Fourth Amendment. Unlike a search, a 
wiretap cannot be confined only to matters relevant to 
the crime under investigation: It is dragnet in nature, The 
monitoring officer hears not only the conversations of 
suspected criminals but also those of persons dis- 
cussing legal but confidential matters who may happen 
to talk over the tapped line, which often is a pay station 
in a hotel or bar. These conversations may also involve 
violation of confidences basic to our jurisprudence: those 
between husband and wife, lawyer and client, minister 
and congregant, doctor and patient, parent and child. 

Furthermore, since wiretapping seldom can be de- 
tected, a man may have his wires tapped illegally for 
months on end and never learn of his unseen monitor, 
so that, unlike the usual search situation where the victim 
discovers the incursion, the wiretap victim cannot hope 
to invoke judicial machinery to keep officers within the 
law. When one goes on to consider the record of wire- 
tapping over the past twenty years, there is further cause 
for concern. Law enforcers have frequently disregarded 
state statutes permitting limited wiretapping and have 
tapped at their own whim, while there have been notable 
scandals (like the Harry Gross case of 1950) where 
policemen were wiretapping for blackmail purposes. 

Looking over these problems raised by wiretapping, the 
key to a wise wiretapping bill is a sense of proportion. 
Congressmen must be impressed with the need to con- 
sider wiretapping as a means—they should not simply 
look at the good ends which are served if criminals, 
subversives and the like are detected. Under this guide, 
wiretapping should be flatly denied in certain areas 
(even though criminal acts are being committed) and 
to certain classes of investigators (even though their 
work is important and useful)—not out of sympathy for 
the lawbreaker but because a society based on freedom 
must, at certain points, withhold from its officers tech- 
niques which endanger too greatly the dignity of the 
individual on which our freedoms rest. 

This rule of proportion and self-denial was well ex- 
pressed by J. Edgar Hoover in 1941: 


“T have always been and am now opposed to un- 
controlled and unrestrained wiretapping by law-en- 
forcement officers. Moreover, I have always been and 
am now opposed to the use of wiretapping as an 
investigation function except in connection with in- 
vestigations of crimes of the most serious character, 
such, for example, as offenses endangering the safety 
of the nation or the lives of human beings . . . . and 
even then [I would favor wiretapping] in such limited 
group of cases only under strict supervision of higher 
authority separately in respect to each specific in- 
stance.” 





Using this sense of proportion as a guide, the most 
important thing to urge is that Congressmen put aside 
the short, almost shockingly brief wiretapping measures 
which have been the pattern and write a measure which is 
detailed enough to cope with the realities of wiretapping 
and its uses. I would suggest the following eight sections 
as essential to a decent control act: 

1. On the civilian side, wiretapping should be per- 
mitted only by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as the 
official law-enforcement agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. None of the bills presented to Congress in recent 
years have suggested permitting Congressional com- 
mittees or regulatory agencies to tap wires, and this 
seems a perfectly sound line to draw. As to military wire- 
tapping, an emergency-period provision should authorize 
the intelligence branches of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force to tap wires in cases involving national security, 
and should require military applications for a warrant to 
go through the Attorney General’s office for presentation 
in court, 

2. Wiretapping should be permitted for the prevention 
and solution of the following crimes: (a) kidnaping, and 
(b) espionage, sabotage, treason, sedition, violations of 
the Official Secrets Act, the Atomic Energy Law and the 
Neutrality Law, and any other crime in which the 
national security is directly and not incidentally involved. 
The necessity for this catch-all clause was explained in 
testimony by Deputy Attorney General William Rogers 
before the Keating Subcommittee last May: 

“We have no objection to appropriate language to 
make it clear that | wiretapping for| wholly unrelated 
crimes . . . —bootlegging or something—not be per- 
mitted. On the other hand, we do recognize the real 
danger in trying to set forth the crimes, because very 
often investigation turns out to develop proof of 
another crime—arson, perjury or something—which 
clearly involves the national security or defense, but 
may not have been named in the bill.” 

Of course, such a catch-all clause presents some risk 
that wiretapping might be attempted in a fairly wide 
range of cases. However, under the proposed statute the 
Federal courts would decide whether the national security 
was directly and not incidentally involved before it 
admitted any wiretap evidence in court. 

3. In order to tap wires, an application signed by the 
Attorney General should be made to one Federal judge 
specially designated for that purpose in each of the 
Federal Judicial Districts across the country. Some per- 
sons have urged that authorization be left to the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General, but an elementary regard 
for separation of powers and the somewhat cloudy re- 
cord of Attorneys General for the past decades in wire- 
tapping matters suggest that a court warrant is a far 
wiser procedure. As District Attorney Miles McDonald 
of Kings County, New York testified in supporting 
judicial supervision: “I think prosecutors, myself in- 
cluded, can be overzealous; and I think you sometimes 
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get to a point where you have a pretty good suspicion 
but no evidence, and you want to rush in and get a wire- 
tap.” 

Since, however, wiretapping is “an invasion to a cer- 
tain extent of a person’s privacy,” Mr. McDonald urged 
that “someone who was disinterested in the success of 
the prosecution ought to be a safeguard that will go in 
and say, ‘you have not got enough.’ ” Certainly a court 
warrant represents a completely practical system for 
the wiretapper. Mr. McDonald testified that he had 
never experienced a leak through a judge in the many 
years he had been obtaining warrants under New York 
law, and he envisaged no leaks under a Federal system, 
either. 

4. The application for a warrant should require that 
facts and beliefs be stated under oath demonstrating that 
there is probable cause to believe that one of the stipu- 
lated crimes is about to be or was committed. It should 
list the suspect and the subscriber, and describe the 
telephone being tapped. The hearing on this application 
should be secret, and if the application were granted 
three copies would be signed by the judge: one retained 
in his personal safe, one returned to the Attorney 
General’s files, and one, which described only the tele- 
phone to be tapped, to serve as authorization for the 
officers detailed. Only upon presentation of such a war- 
rant would telephone companies be permitted by law to 
assist officers by giving them information as to circuits 
or granting them access to connections. Authorizations 
should run for sixty days, with opportunity for exten- 
sions for further sixty-day periods upon re-applying to 
the issuing judge. 

5. No evidence obtained directly or indirectly in viola- 
tion of this statute should be permitted into Federal 
trials, and this should be specifically stated in the law 
to discourage officers from attempting to secure benefits 
from illegal wiretapping. Furthermore, wiretap evidence 
should be restricted to use in court proceedings only, 
rather than permit its use in forums, where procedural 
guarantees do not provide defendants with a reasonable 
opportunity to challenge or explain wiretap information 
which might be presented against them. 

6. All wiretapping other than that described above 
should be explicitly outlawed, with fine and imprisonment 
specified for violations. To cover cases such as that 
where a man is found poised to tap wires but not ap- 
prehended in the act, possession of wiretapping equip- 
ment in circumstances which make it clear that illegal 
wiretapping was intended should be made an offense. 
New York found it necessary to pass such a law after 
a former police officer hired to tap lines of city officials 
was found with $10,000 worth of wiretapping equipment 
but the courts dismissed the indictment because he had 
not been caught tapping. 

The penalty provisions would, of course, apply to 
private citizens and law-enforcement officers alike, for 
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illegal tapping by uniformed lawbreakers is no less a 
danger to our civil liberties. As McDonald related: 
“We found in our investigation of the Gross case 
. . . that police officers without any instructions were 
buying their own wiretapping equipment. They would 
sit in on a telephone such as a coin booth near a base- 
ball park or near a race track, and when they heard 
people call up to make a bet they would go forward 
that to another plainclothes detective, who would then 
go and shake that bookmaker down. . . .” 


7. The following rules should be put into the wire- 
tapping bill itself, in order to insure a satisfactory system 
of regulation and to provide the basis for future evalua- 
tions of the operations of the wiretapping law. All 
equipment used for tapping wires should be registered 
by the Attorney General and marked. A record would 
be required to be kept, listing the officers who were as- 
signed to the detail and giving a complete account of 
their surveillance operation. Full, unedited recordings 
and unedited notes would be preserved for each wire- 
tapping mission, and all the above records would be 
deposited and maintained in a closed file by the Attorney 
General. In order to present wiretap evidence in a 
Federal trial, the full recordings made in connection with 
the case would have to be made available to defense 
counsel, although the defendant and the Government 
could by agreement eliminate material which was irrele- 
vant or might injure innocent third parties. The Gov- 
ernment would be allowed to petition the court for per- 
mission to omit material relating to the national security, 
and the decision on this question would be made by the 
judge, as in the Judith Coplon case. 

8. A yearly public report would be required of the 
Attorney General, giving the number of taps sought, the 
number approved by the courts, and the prosecutions 
in which wiretap evidence had been employed. Each 
year, the statute should provide for a Federal grand 
jury to be empaneled to examine the wiretapping situa- 
tion, review official wiretapping, and inquire into alleged 
violations of the wiretapping law. 

Obviously, no single piece of legislation can solve 
the wiretapping dilemma, since the conflict between law 
enforcement and privacy which wiretapping raises pre- 
sents questions of value and degree on which persons 
equally dedicated to civil liberties can disagree. Three 
things, however, can certainly be agreed upon by all: 
The present wholesale wiretapping and flouting of the 
law must be ended; a wiretapping bill is very likely to be 
passed by Congress; and only an aroused public opinion 
will force the inclusion of important safeguards in this 
forthcoming measure. By limiting the crimes for which 
wiretapping may be employed, by setting forth warrant 
procedures and restricting tapping to the FBI, and by 
establishing a network of Federal-court, public-report 
and grand-jury supervision, the provisions outlined above 
present at least a fair system for protecting the citizen’s 
privacy. 





14,000 ON STRIKE AT VORKUTA 





Russian Slave Laborers 





Last week, a U.S. hydrogen bomb jarred an island 176 
miles away; the bomb was 600 times more destructive 
than the one which wiped out Hiroshima. Last week, 
too, Indo-Chinese Communist partisans fought their way 
into a French fortress in northern Vietnam. Here, again, 
were the two clearest elements of our crisis: the refine- 
ment of war to the point where it menaces our entire 
species, and the relentless progression of the conflict to 
determine a global way of life. Some observers think 
these two factors will ultimately force us to choose 
between totalitarianism and extinction. If this choice is 
a false one, and if there is hope for man, it is only 
because there is another factor as real as the atomic age 
and the irrepressible conflict. This factor is the mounting 
crisis within totalitarian society. That society, true to 
the principles of Marxian 
dialectic, long ago planted 
the seeds of its own de- 
struction; these are now 
bearing fruit. The Czech 
and East German revolts 
last June revealed three 
elements of the crisis: 
(1) the corruption of the 
ruling institutions and 
their inability to discharge 
rudimentary functions, 
(2) growing confusion and 
disaffection within the 
ruling group, and (3) the 
emboldened state of the 
hostile masses. All of these elements are present in 
Russia today, and it is not surprising that we should 
now learn of another great revolt against totalitarianism 
—this in a supposed citadel of Bolshevik power, the 
slave-labor complex. The mining camp of Vorkuta is 
located in the northeast corner of European Russia, 
where the Urals meet the Arctic Sea. A part of its story 
has penetrated the Iron Curtain, and we know enough 
about the sea of fear which surrounds the Soviet glacier 
to know that the Vorkuta story is one of many which 
we may never know. Melvin J. Lasky (cut above), who 
gives us the essentials of the Vorkuta drama, is editor 
of Der Monat (Berlin), which this month is publishing 
a more extended documentary account of the Russian 
uprising. Is it too much to hope that the leaders of the 
still-free world will comprehend some of its implications? 








By Melvin J. Lasky 


BERLIN 
URING THE PAST few weeks, insistent inquiries have 
been reaching here about reports of strikes and 
disorders in the heart of the Soviet Union. Our friends 
have always been properly skeptical; it is so easy to 
succumb to rumors of “explosive tension,” and to find 
our view of the oppressive nature of Stalinist society 
conveniently supported by the rebellious masses of the 
U.S.S.R. But skepticism can go too far. I have been 
finding it maddeningly difficult to persuade people not 
that such things can happen, but that they have happened. 
At least so far as the strike of thousands of slave-laborers 
last summer in Vorkuta is concerned, there is in my mind 
not the slightest doubt. 

What are the sources for this astounding information? 
The first report was printed in the London Observer and 
reprinted in the Swiss Neue Ziircher Zeitung and the New 
York Herald Tribune. It was the story of Brigitte Gerland, 
as told to our friend and occasional New LEADER con- 
tributor, Richard Lowenthal. All of us were sitting 
around, fairly bored by the four-power conference. Noth- 
ing would come of it. In fact, the only tangible result 
of the whole affair was the release of several thousand 
German inmates from Soviet concentration camps. They 
had been shipped westward in December as part of some 
inscrutable Kremlin preparation for the Berlin meeting. 
Some told their stories. Frau Gerland, a young Dresden 
journalist who has been arrested and sentenced in 1946, 
was the first. The second, and rather more documented, 
first-hand account of the events in Vorkuta is told this 
month in Der Monat by Joseph Scholmer, a brilliant 
German doctor, who also had the strange good fortune of 
sudden amnesty after only three years of a 25-year sen- 
tence to hard labor. 

Both accounts dovetail in their essential outlines, and 
I have spent most of the last month checking and re- 
checking the details. The Gerland story comes, of course, 
from her vantage-point in the women’s camp and is there- 
fore limited. Scholmer’s narrative is based on his own 
experiences in one of the sushilkas which participated in 
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Revolt 


the July protests. Still, it would be foolish to think that 
we have a full and complete description from these eye- 
witness fragments. Not even General Rudenko (of 
Nuremberg fame), who flew to Vorkuta after the strike 
with a Commission of Inquiry from Moscow, can know 
it all. We may even know a little more than he about 
what transpired by day in the mines and by night in 
the barracks, 

Vorkuta is the name of an Arctic town and river in 
European Russia, just west of the Urals. There are about 
35 active coal mines being worked by possibly 250,000 
laborers, some free, mostly slave. It is a fairly serious 
economic proposition and, by Soviet standards, a not in- 
efficient one, supplying as it does most of the coal for 
the industries of Leningrad, some 2,000 rail miles to the 
southwest. 

“What do you want me to do?” Brigitte Gerland cried 
out one evening, as we threw our questions at her. “Shall 
I tell you what you want to hear—a tale of woe, of 
hunger and suffering and sadism? My God, you people 
read Elinor Lipper, or Alexander Weissberg, and you 
want to hear the same thing over and over again! Our 
story is different. And maybe, if you'll listen, even more 
interesting. No, I wasn’t starved—no, I wasn’t beaten. 

There was, I must confess, a lot of mutual misunder- 
standing before there was an intelligent give-and-take. 
None of the released prisoners struck us as being sick or 
broken. They had not gone through a wartime Dachau 
or Kolyma. Slave-labor was vitally important Soviet 
manpower. The prisoners, whatever their political crime, 
were not badly fed or maltreated, and, in many ways, 
care was taken to maintain their working efficiency. Len- 
ingrad needs those coal-wagons. “Don’t you see?” Frau 
Gerland argued. “That alone made our revolutionary 
work possible! We weren’t supposed to die, and we 
didn’t. I even got a shot of penicillin during one of the 
worst winters. . . . We were important to them, and 
thus we had bargaining power. . . . Anyway, revolutions 
are never made by people in the depths of desperation 
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and hardship, but by those who are spurred on by the 
hope that the inch they’ve gotten can lead to a yard... . 
What could happen to us? They wouldn’t shoot us. And 
we all had 25-year sentences, which meant we would 
never come out alive. That’s the contradiction of the 
Russian slave-labor system. It tries to deny the class 
struggle, but it can’t suppress it... .” 

The attempt to “normalize” slave-labor conditions is 
certainly fraught with dangers. The “criminals” were no 
longer mixed with the “politicals”—and so, for the first 
time in Soviet history, the people, although behind 
barbed wire, were able to mix fairly freely with one 
another, to get to know each other, and even to exchange 
views. 

“I talked with a general’s wife from the Leningrad 
garrison,” Frau Gerland told me, “with the poet Man- 
delshtam’s son, with sons of Old Bolsheviks who were 
shot in the ’37 purge, with Ukrainians who were fighting 
for Bandera, with students from Kiev and Odessa, with 
resistance leaders from the Baltic states, with young 
women and old men who read in camp for the first time 
in their lives the text of the Bible and became converts 
to the struggle against the Anti-Christ. . . . And what 
discussions raged every night! Over Pushkin and Tolstoy, 
whose books we could get from the camp library, and 
over Dostoyevsky’s Possessed, which we couldn’t; over 
Marx and Engels, over God, over the hopes for libera- 
tion by America. . . . You all seem to be so skeptical 
about the chances of a revolution in Russia. I am not 
sure myself. But, believe me, Russia is more than ever 
full of revolutionaries. . . .” 

According to Dr. Scholmer, who spent three years in 
Vorkuta (he was released in December 1953), the strike 
in July involved some 14,000 men, and it was several 
weeks before order and full working efficiency could be 
restored. 

“Our motives? Oh, they were fantastically mixed. 
Some wanted a little better living and working conditions. 
Others were hoping for a ‘new era’ now that Stalin was 
dead. Some wanted to imitate the 17th of June in Ger- 
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many, which we had heard described over Radio Moscow 
and in Pravda. Others wanted to destroy the system, and 
there was an old man in my barracks who cried over 
and over again, ‘Have we torn down the barbed-wire 
fence yet? Is it down, is it down?’” 

Scholmer, a politically astute man (he had been in 
the anti-Nazi resistance during the Third Reich and had 
been arrested by the Gestapo in 43), uses the word 
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strike literally. “There were strike slogans, there were 
strike-committees, there were leaflets—there were even 
strike-breakers. . . . Of course, this was not a European- 
or American-style strike. This was a secret affair, a rising 
. . « It started in 
Mine 7 and was sparked by a batch of new workers who 
had voluntarily come in from Karaganda. Apparently, 
they had been lured to Vorkuta by promises of better 
conditions and even freedom. Then they were faced by 
life on our cruelest Sixty-eighth Parallel. Their bitter 
refusal to dig the coal, and to ship it, spread to Mines 
14, 16 and 29. The workers on the camp generators 
joined us. . . . General Derevianko, the Vorkuta com- 
mandant, held meetings all over in order to persuade 


of Dostoyevsky’s ‘underground men.’ 


workers to return to the mines. Many of the ringleaders 





were arrested. In Mine 29, the troops opened fire, and 
there were (as one Russian doctor later told) 64 dead 
and 200 wounded. The Kremlin must certainly have 
been worried, because big brass like Generals Maslenikov 
and Rudenko turned up to try and calm things down... .” 

Scholmer’s analysis of the abortive Spartacus-like re- 
volt is an understandably blurred mixture of optimism 
and pessimism. On the one hand, he could say: “If there 
were only a few more persons around who had real 
strike experience! Everybody hung around the barracks 
where the police sooner or later could control them. If 
they had struck in the mines, threatening sabotage—if 
they had pulled a sit-down strike—why, Leningrad would 
have been paralyzed! In fact, it almost was, as we were 
later told by new Leningrad prisoners who knew all 
about our July in Vorkuta. . . . And if somehow a few 
other key industrial labor-camps moved out simultane- 
ously!” On the other hand: “Maybe it was all pointless. 
How can that military monolith be overthrown? We 
won a few paltry crumbs. . . .” 

The crumbs were more than paltry. Who had ever 
heard of a popular revolt against totalitarian dictatorship 
before the 17th of June? (Ignazio Silone calls that “the 
most crucial date of contemporary European politics.”) 
And who ever heard of slave-laborers forcing conces- 
sions from the Police State before Vorkuta struck? Gen- 
eral Maslenikov had to order the unlocking of the bar- 
racks-doors at night, the removal of the window bars, 
the removal of camp numbers on workers’ left arms and 
right legs, the allowance of a letter a month (instead of 
two a year), permission for a family visit annually, and 
special boards to hear grievances. . . . 

No, freedom was not won, nor even the prospect of a 
decent life. That barbed-wire fence has not been torn 
down, “Not yet,” Scholmer and Gerland and all of their 
comrades like to say, and they go on inevitably to quote 
Pushkin’s classic message of 1827 to his imprisoned 
friends: 


“Deep in the Siberian mine, 
Keep your patience proud; 

The bitter toil shall not be lost, 
The rebel thought unbowed. .. . 


The heavy-hanging chains will fall, 

The walls will crumble at a word; 

And Freedom greet you in the light, 
And brothers give you back the sword.” 


Revolution and liberty may indeed be infectious 
things, and in history’s long run they may even be 
irrepressible. In the short run, as Dr. Scholmer says, 
“there is the end of this cruel Arctic winter coming up, 
and, with the return of good weather, the men will again 
have an ally in nature. .. . 

“But how and when shall we learn what happens in 
Vorkuta this summer?” 
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DALLIN 


FAVORITE Soviet code-word is 
A “desi,” which is the abbrevia- 
tion for “desinformatsiya,” or mis- 
information, the circulation of which 
is an essential task of any totalitarian 
regime. Here are three recent jour- 
nalistic feats; how much desi do they 
contain? 

1. The Honest Reporter. Henry 
Shapiro, United Press correspondent 
in Moscow for the past two decades, 
recently took a brief sabbatical in 
the West and supplied the news- 
papers with a long series of articles 
on the “new” Russia. Although the 
American press ran many of these 
articles, they had greater success on 
the Continent, especially in France, 
where Le Monde and similar pub- 
lications gave them a big display. 

Mr. Shapiro’s reports were reas- 
suring, optimistic, soothing. Premier 
Malenkov, we were told, is a Commu- 
nist but is really inspired by the de- 
sire to care for his 200 million 
fellow-citizens. Having “left philos- 
ophy to the philosophers,” he and 
the other members of his government 
devote themselves to “the daily prob- 
lems of production and organiza- 
tion.” Shapiro says that, among Rus- 
sian intellectuals, he has heard that 
Malenkov “has introduced a mora- 
torium on the world revolution and 
on Communism.” And a “morator- 
ium on the world revolution” means 
peace in our time. 

Stalin was an “absolute tyrant,” 
Shapiro says. The tyrant’s death 
made it possible for Malenkov to 
apply horse sense and start correct- 
ing blunders: “The new regime, 
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more honest with the people, does 
not hesitate to talk openly about 
some shortcomings . . .” (e.g., about 
the inferior quality of shoes in the 
state stores). “A Malenkov legend 
is already widespread”—that is, he 
mingles with the crowds, listens to 
the people, and then takes the neces- 
sary steps to improve life. “The 
Malenkov legend grows with every 
new reform, with every decision of 
the Government to make life easier 
for the masses.” “ ‘Georgi Maximilia- 
novich really cares for us,’ one fre- 
quently hears where 
gather.” 

At this point, we can no longer 
repress our doubts. To begin with, 
when Stalin reigned Shapiro’s re- 
ports never hinted at any dubious 
traits in the Leader’s personality, not 
to mention those of an absolute 
tyrant. The old man was, rather, “a 
great realist” who had discarded the 
“world revolution” and “leftist Com- 
munism” and had forever silenced 
the radical rebels Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
etc. World peace and the well-being 
of the Soviet people were Stalin’s 
aims, and terrorism and slavery were 
insignificant. Shapiro took the 
trouble to deny from Moscow that 
Stalin’s “labor camps” embraced mil- 
lions of human beings. When Wil- 
liam L. White published his honest 
and truthful Report on the Russians, 
Henry Shapiro was one of a group 
of foreign correspondents in Moscow 
who took the unprecedented step of 
launching a public “protest.” 

Now that Stalin has been dethroned 
post mortem, Shapiro calls him a 


Muscovites 


“tyrant” and pictures Malenkov as a 
loving father, adored by his people, 
the subject of a growing legend, 
famous for his horse sense. 

As a matter of fact, praise for 
the powers-that-be and curses for 
their foes have been Shapiro’s guid- 
ing principles throughout his Mos- 
cow career. Because Soviet person- 
alities rise and fall rapidly, this 
sometimes gets Shapiro in trouble. 
Take, for example, the case of the 
doctors (most of them Jews) who 
were arrested as “foreign spies” 
shortly before Stalin’s death. When 
Beria’s star was high, shortly after 
Stalin died, Shapiro told the world 
that former MVD chief Semyon 
Ignatiev had been responsible for the 
doctors affair but that he had now 
been dismissed and replaced by 
Beria himself, who had _ personally 
taken over the case, freed the scien- 
tists, and even rehabilitated a few 
other Jewish leaders. These acts of 
Lavrenti Beria, Shapiro reported in 
April 1953, “provoked general satis- 
faction.” 

Now that Beria is dead, Shapiro 
tells another story. The new policy 
of improving living standards, he 
says, was planned as early as 1952. 
But then the evil Beria stopped re- 
forms by giving Stalin concocted 
documents on the doctors’ crimes; 
Beria was the real anti-Semite. 

We are aware of the tacitly pre- 
scribed code under which foreign 
correspondents operate in Moscow. 
We know that, in order to feel secure 
in the Soviet Union, to get travel 
permits and privileges, they often 
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must compromise with the truth. But 
if the ability to make such com- 
promises is a hallmark of good jour- 
nalism, Mr. Shapiro is an ace cor- 
respondent indeed. 

2. Slave-camp Paradise. Among 
the German prisoners who have re- 
cently returned from Russia, quite a 
few spent years in Soviet slave-labor 
camps. One of them is Brigitte Ger- 
land, arrested in Berlin in 1946 and 
deported to the Vorkuta camps. 
According to Miss Gerland’s account, 
as published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, living conditions in the 
camps have improved considerably 
since 1948. Furthermore, free speech 
reigns in the camps; political groups 
their programs, combine 
with one another and gain influence 
over the camp administration. 

“*At last we are free,’ I can still 
hear them saying,” Miss Gerland re- 
ports, “ ‘At last we can talk to every- 
body who wants to listen to our pro- 
test and search for a way out. At last 
we find contact with people from all 
walks of life.”” Such statements are 
made, according to Miss Gerland, by 
persons serving 25-year terms. Pris- 
oners who had been set free in 1946 
and re-arrested in 1949 “are content; 
for them, life in freedom was harder 
than in the camps.” 

A sizable group of prisoners at 
Vorkuta were “believers” who called 
themselves “brother” and “sister” 
and who consistently refused to do 
any kind of work. Miss Gerland says 
there were 5,000 “believers,” that 
they spent their time copying the 
Gospel and nobody tried to stop 
them. One wonders why the other 
prisoners bothered to work if this 
was so. 


discuss 


Miss Gerland appears to have been 
rather credulous. She reports, for ex- 
ample, the existence of a semi-so- 
cialist political party in the camps 
that called itself “Lenin’s True 
Work,” or ITL in Russian (for 
Istinnyi Trud Lenina). This was ob- 
viously a joke played on Miss Ger- 
land by some of her fellow-prison- 
ers. ITL is the official Soviet 
designation for a Corrective-Labor 


Camp (Izpravitelno-Trudovoi Lag- 
er); for more than two decades, bit- 
ter and hungry prisoners have been 
decoding those fateful initials as 
“Lenin’s True Work.” 

Other prisoners who returned at 
the same time as Miss Gerland (see 
the New York Times of last January 
1) reported no great improvement in 
camp conditions. They said that “the 
treatment they received had varied 
from extremely cruel to less so.” In 
May 1951, other witnesses, who had 
been in the Vorkuta camps until 
1950, testified before the Brussels 
tribunal investigating slave labor; 
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they reported nothing of the miracu- 
lous improvement now described by 
Miss Gerland. 

Miss Gerland does mention, how- 
ever, a strike among the 250,000 
Vorkuta prisoners which was still 
going on at the time she left the 
area. Although her own narrative of 
this event is anything but clear, the 
story itself has been confirmed and 
it is true in its essentials. 

3. Beria and Britain. Joseph Al- 
sop is a nationally known colum- 
nist whose integrity is beyond all 
doubt. His mistakes are honest ones. 


He is, at worst, guilty of imprudence. 


When Beria fell, the Soviet official 





statement depicted him as a secret 
British agent since 1919: For three 
decades, he had served Scotland 
Yard and betrayed the Soviet father- 
land. This story was accepted by 
the tribunal and Beria was executed. 

Because accusations of “spying for 
a foreign power” have become old 
hat, the West was not astonished by 
the charge; the prevailing feeling 
was one of disgust. But, a few days 
after Beria’s execution, Joseph Alsop 
presented a tepid confirmation of the 
British-spy story. Last April, accord- 
ing to Alsop’s column, Beria, who 
was still in power, “made an over- 
ture to the British” through some 
unnamed “semi-professional 
mediaries” in Switzerland. It was on 
the basis of Beria’s message that 
Winston Churchill made his famous 
speech of May 11 calling for a Big 
Four meeting. 

Furthermore, Alsop says, Beria 
made contact with the West during 
the Berlin Blockade of 1948. He as- 
signed one of his men to approach 
Robert Murphy, then U.S. political 
adviser in Germany. “The Russian 
explained that he ‘represented cer- 
tain groups’ in Moscow who feared 
that the Berlin situation was getting 
out of hand. He pleaded with 
Murphy to try negotiating a settle- 
ment through these ‘groups.’ This 
overture, which our own State De- 
partment believed Beria had stimu- 
lated, led nowhere in the end.” 

It seems extremely unlikely that 
Beria should have approached the 
Western Powers (the U.S. in 1948, 
Britain in 1953) on his own behalf. 
Far more probably, he was assigned 
in each case by his government to 
sound out the West in an allegedly 
private way; devious paths have al- 
ways been favored by Kremlin pol- 
icy-makers. It is hard to visualize 
Beria, the old conspirator and head 
of the Soviet spy network, as a hope- 
less fool exposing himself to the 
And it is 
disturbing to see how a serious writer 
can be influenced to tacitly confirm 
the obviously false charge of “for- 
eign spies on Soviet soil.” 
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wrath of his comrades. 
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OON AFTER I finished Paul Blan- 
ea book, The Irish 
Catholic Power, 1 watched New 
York’s famous St. Patrick’s Day 
parade. In a way, the Fifth Avenue 
show helped me understand why 
Paul Blanshard is scared. In another 
way, it showed me that he has noth- 
ing to fear. 

More than a hundred thousand 
people were marching, and the Chief 
Police Inspector announced with a 
straight face that 2,500,000 were 
looking on. For days beforehand, 
every newspaper had been printing 


and 


stories and editorials, every radio 
and television station had tried to 
cultivate an Irish accent. The city it- 
self had painted a green line straight 
up the middle of Fifth Avenue. The 
N. Y. Journal-American devoted a 
page to a map of the sacred island, 
with lists of Irish names classified 
according to the counties from which 
their bearers sprang. 

The parade was not just a matter 
of numbers. You get thousands of 
marchers in a military parade, and 
you can go to sleep watching. Here 
you were being surprised every few 
minutes, There was stir, enthusiasm, 
approbation. There were bands, cos- 
tumes, colors. Eyes alight. 
Cheeks were flushed. 

This was the outpouring of a 
people. What the parade unwound be- 
fore our eyes was a part of the fabric 
of America. The young men and 
women in the close-marching compan- 
ies represented active and consciously 
marshaled organizations. They were 
not merely marching north along a 
green line. They had a social aim. 


were 
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Among them were church congrega- 
tions, colleges, high schools, hospitals, 
military companies, Boy Scouts, po- 
licemen, firemen. Hundreds of teach- 
er-priests swept along with the thou- 
sands of students from parochial 
schools. Some came from as far away 
as Boston. As a group, they repre- 
sented a large part of this Eastern 
coastal region. 

Ideological and ethnic connections 
were never forgotten. Cardinal Spell- 
man smiled his blessing from the 
steps of St. Patrick’s, and the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, much becostumed 
on the grandstand, symbolized the 
connection with the old sod. 

To grasp the exceptional nature of 
this exhibition, try to imagine what 
would be said if any other group of 
foreign origin attempted a compar- 
able show. Suppose the descendants 
of the Germans were to try it, or the 
Italians, or anyone else. Since the 
First World War, we have had a 
sharp prejudice against “hyphenated” 
Americans. But no one objects to 
this parade of the Irish. No one 
thinks of calling them hyphenates. 

I walked up the Avenue from 
Fiftieth Street to Seventieth. Within 
that mile, I must have seen hundreds 
of thousands of people of all sorts. 
Among them were many Negroes, 
And among the whites there were 
thousands upon thousands who were 
obviously not Irish. But they were all 
emotionally involved. They were gay. 
They approved of what was going 
on. Governor Dewey and Mayor 
Wagner were in the grandstand. The 
city’s employes were in line. 


If Paul Blanshard had been pres- 
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The Parade on 
St. Patrick's Day 


ent, he might have been alarmed at 
the apparent acceptance and ap- 
proval of these Irish Catholics. But I 
and thousands of my non-Irish fel- 
low citizens looked on with laughter 
and applause. I think I can say why 
we are not worried. 

I took my lunch in a restaurant 
crowded with people wearing green 
hats and carrying green flags. They 
were singing, talking, arguing—and 
trying (rather unsuccessfully) to cul- 
tivate Irish accents. There were so 
many of them that they were stepping 
on one another’s feet and spilling 
coffee on one another’s clothes. They 
were not by any means all of Irish 
But they were uniformly 
good-natured. No matter what race 
or nationality they had sprung from, 
these men and women really liked 
one another. 


descent. 


of most of the 
American Irish migrated to this 
country about a century ago. Since 
then, many things have happened to 
them and among them. Not long ago, 
in a newspaper file, I came across an 
old picture of a Catholic cathedral 
being burned by Protestants in Phila- 
delphia. But, despite all the bitterness 
and misunderstanding, Protestants 
and Catholics have learned to live 
together. Together they have built 
churches, schools, railways, factories. 
They have created cities and states. 
Together they have made America 
what it is. And during this century 
of creation they have got acquainted. 
Their understanding and collabora- 
tion now go as deep as human na- 
ture itself. 

Now if someone comes and says to 
me that a certain Pope or Cardinal 
or Church council said something 
that is contrary to American ideas, 
I may be interested, but I am not 
alarmed. I am not alarmed because 
I am not dealing with some far-off 
Pope or Cardinal or council. I am 
dealing with Catholic neighbors 
whom I know and trust. And all of 
those thousands who sat on the 
benches with me while the bands 
marched by playing Irish airs had— 
deep down—the same feeling. 


The ancestors 








Liberal McCarthyism 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


San FRANCISCO 
OR A FEW WEEKS, every book- 
f store and magazine stand within 
the immediate vicinity of the Univer- 
sity of California’s Berkeley campus 
has been placarded with plugs for a 
Nation article reprint entitled “G- 
Men on the Campus: The California 
Plan.” Thereby hangs an interesting 
tale, and a first-rate example of what 
can be called Liberal McCarthyism. 

McCarthyism is well defined as the 
assumption, without proof, of a con- 
nection between isolated proved 
facts. For example, if the New York 
Post opposes McCarthy (which can 
be proved), and the Daily Worker 
opposes McCarthy (which can be 
proved), and Post editor James 
Wechsler was once a Young Commu- 
nist (which is admitted), then “it 
follows” that Wechsler is still serv- 
ing the CP—a “fact” which is un- 
provable but will be believed by Mc- 
Carthyites because they want to be- 
lieve it so badly. 

Similarly, if the University of 
California has set up a “contact 
man” system with the State Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 
(which is admitted), and if the Uni- 
versity has hired a security officer 
in connection with its Government 
contracts (also admitted), then “it 
follows” that this man is the contact 
man, and that his job is to act as a 
“thought policeman” for the faculty. 
This “fact” is wholly unprovable, 
and the available evidence points 
squarely in the opposite direction, 
but the Nation believes it because it 
wants to so badly. 

The background can be sketched 
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briefly. In 1951, a political hoodlum 
named Jack Tenney, who represents 
Los Angeles County in the State 
Senate and who ran for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1952 on Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
Christian Nationalist ticket (the 
Presidential nominee, unrepudiating, 
was General MacArthur), was re- 
placed as Chairman of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee by Sen- 
ator Hugh Burns of Fresno. Tenney’s 
conduct of the Committee had proved 
too much even for his GOP col- 
leagues in the Senate, and the hope 
that Burns would keep things on an 
even keel has since been borne out. 

Early in 1952, Burns conferred 
with the presidents of ten California 
colleges and universities, and the re- 
sult was the establishment of the 
“contact man” system. This system, 
mutually agreed to, contemplated the 
appointment by the universities of 
someone on the campus to act as 
liaison with the Committee. Presum- 
ably, the Committee would forward 
adverse data to the institutions 
through the contact man. 

Later that year, Chancellor Clark 
Kerr of the University of California 
was announced as the contact man 
for the Berkeley campus. There, un- 
til the appearance of the Nation 
article last January 30, the matter 
rested. According to Kerr, who has 
so stated publicly, there has been 
no contact with the Committee at 
all since his appointment. He has 
given the Committee no information, 
nor has he received any from them. 

The Nation article deals almost 
completely with the testimony before 
the Jenner Internal Security Sub- 





in California 


committee a year ago by Richard 
Combs, the California committee’s 
counsel. According to the Nation, 
Combs told the Jenner Committee 
that the “contact man” system had 
been responsible for the firing of 
100 teachers since its inception. 
Newspaper reports of the testimony 
confirm this, as well as Combs’s 
statements that the “contact men” 
have a virtual veto on faculty ap- 
pointments. 

But what the Nation article fails 
to stress is that this testimony was 
instantly denied, not only by the 
universities but by Chairman Burns 
himself. As far as the University of 
California is concerned, no faculty 
member has been dismissed on secur- 
ity or loyalty grounds since the pro- 
gram went into effect, nor has there 
been any contact between the “con- 
tact man” and the Committee. “There 
is no spy plan,” Burns said. “Each of 
the participating institutions handles 
its own problems with the assistance 
of the Committee; there is no system 
of contact men who report to the 
Committee on all levels of alleged 
Communist activities on the part of 
students, faculty and administra- 
tion.” 

The Nation article quotes these de- 
nials, and handles them in much the 
same way that McCarthy handles 
denials of his charges. Conceding 
Burns’s denial, the article says: 
“Though Senator Burns contradicted 
Combs, Combs’s version was released 
to the press by Senator Jenner and 
repeated in a syndicated column by 
Fulton Lewis Jr.” Having thus re- 
lied upon sound and reputable sup- 
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port, the article turns to Chancellor 
Kerr’s denial. There, sheer Mc- 
Carthyist logic is relied upon: 


“As to the actual situation at 
the University at the present time, 
it is obvious that the contact-man 
program can function only in the 
way described by Combs to the 
Jenner Committee. Furthermore, 
the University must be collaborat- 
ing with Senator Burns, for he 
threatened to criticize it publicly 
if it did not.” (Italics mine) 


Compare this passage with Sen- 





ard ator McCarthy’s statement to Wechs- 
e's ler that, if he were a secret Com- 
on, munist, he would surely act like an 
tee anti-Communist to conceal it. 
sad Much is made in the Nation article 
of of the presence on the Berkeley 
on. campus of one William Wadman, the 
ny University security officer. The article 
8s assumes that he is the contact man, 
on” despite the fact that a little checking 
ap- would have revealed that Wadman 
has neither influence nor authority 
aie with the faculty, and is used by the 
was University administration only for 
the internal police work and as a secur- 
wae ity officer for the secret U.S. Gov- 
‘af ernment contract work done on the 
ilty campus, According to the Chancel- 
asin lor’s office, no faculty personnel mat- 
—_ ters of any kind—hiring, firing 
ere or promotion—are ever processed 
— through Wadman, nor has he any 
ere connection with the Burns group. 
s of What may be involved, consider- 
Jles ing the sharp discrepancy between 
nce Combs’s testimony and the apparent 
tem facts, is an effort by Burns and his 
the committee to keep the Jenner Com- 
ged mittee out of California by assuring 
+ of it that the state group has every- 
tra- thing under control. This is the most 
plausible political answer to the ques- 
de tions raised in the Nation article, 
the but it is nowhere suggested. 
dles In any event, the article has been 
ling reprinted by an organization known 
ays: as Students to Combat McCarthyism 
cted and is being widely distributed. The 
noad known facts make it clear that there 
and are no “G-Men” on the Berkeley 
1 by campus, but here, as elsewhere, the 
te facts are rarely considered when Mc- 
sup- Carthyism is under discussion. 
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Will the South 
Accept De-segregation? 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


New ORLEANS 

ben ENTIRE WORLD is anxiously 
awaiting the Supreme Court’s 
decision on the Southern segregated- 
school cases now before it. In the 
light of recent Court rulings on ra- 
cial issues, it seems reasonable to 
assume that our highest tribunal will 
invalidate the ‘ 
doctrine laid down in 


‘separate but equal” 
the 1896 
Plessy v. Ferguson decision. What 
will happen in the South if its tra- 
ditional patterns are overthrown? 

Little is being done to prepare the 
South for what would be, in effect, 
a revolutionary change in its way of 
life. Southern newspapers are, with 
some few exceptions, engaged in a 
conspiracy of silence. Ralph McGill 
in Atlanta and Hodding Carter in 
Greenville, Mississippi are calmly 
and dispassionately telling their read- 
ers that legal segregation in the 
South is doomed, but where are the 
others? Certainly Southern journal- 
ism is not assuming its responsibil- 
ities. Nor are the other media of 
communication, or the local political 
figures. 

Southern Governors either refuse 
to accept the possibility of de-segre- 
gation or announce that they will 
defy it if it becomes a reality. The 
legislatures in Georgia and South 
Carolina, spurred on by Governors 
Byrnes and Talmadge, have taken 
the extreme view—which, to date, 
has not been accepted in other states 
of the region. They have decided to 
abolish their public-school systems 
and set up private schools financed 
by state aid. Mississippi, usually con- 
sidered the most tradition-bound of 
all Southern states, has adopted a 
far more sensible policy. The legisla- 
ture there is apparently holding up a 


huge public-school equalization ap- 
propriation until the Supreme Court 
hands down its decisions. 

It seems to this observer that 
among Southern whites four measur- 
able attitudes on the race question 
may be distinguished. First, there are 
Southerners who can best be de- 
scribed as “Negro-haters.” Their 
number is difficult to determine, but 
there are too many to ignore their 
potentialities for violence when and 
if de-segregation comes. Many are 
genuinely psychopathic; others are 
drawn from the ranks of the under- 
privileged and the ignorant. Fortu- 
nately, despite their capacity for 
trouble-making, they are a minority 
group in the region. 

The second category includes the 
large group of Southern whites who 
would never think of taking violent 
action against the Negro, who have 
personal liking for individual Ne- 
groes, but who are convinced that 
the Negro is essentially inferior to 
the white man and, consequently, 
must be kept “in his place.” The re- 
action of this group would probably 
be grudging acceptance of de-segre- 
gation. These are the people who fre- 
quently express dislike for the 
change in racial patterns but realize 
that it is inevitable. The greatest seg- 
ment of the population is to be found 
here. 

The third group has been largely 
overlooked in discussions of Southern 
attitudes on race. It is fairly large 
and consists of whites who are in- 
articulate on the question of racial 
equality. They have never affiliated 
themselves formally with liberal or- 
ganizations but would genuinely wel- 
come the breakdown of traditional 
patterns. For business or social rea- 
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DE-SEGREGATION  costiseeo 
sons, they have remained aloof from 
the controversy, but when the change 
comes they will welcome it. 

The final category is made up of 
Southern whites who have been 
militantly vocal in their demands for 
racial justice and the abolition of 
segregation and discrimination. They 
look forward to a favorable decision 
from the Supreme Court with confi- 
dence in the innate good sense of 
their neighbors, and are ready and 
willing to assume positions of leader- 
ship in making the new order work. 

When the change comes, then, it 
seems reasonable to believe that there 
are enough people of good will and 


enough people with basically decent 


reactions to insure its success. There 
may be trouble in certain places, pos- 
sibly violence, but acceptance will 
be the prevailing attitude; and I, for 
one, am confident that integration 
will work in the South. 

Integration not only will work but 
is already working in places where it 
has been tried. Loyola University in 
New Orleans three years ago placed 
its evening Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations on an integrated basis. As a 
faculty member of the Institute, I 
have had a good chance to see the 
integrated program in action. Not 
once in the three years has there been 
a single unpleasant incident. Negroes 
make up about 20 per cent of the stu- 
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classroom is accepted, and they take 
part freely in discussion and argu- 
ment. Indeed, the relationship be- 
tween white and Negro students has 
often carried over outside the class- | 
room into genuine friendships. 
Active resistance to racial equality | 
in the South is actually less danger- | 
ous than the “it can’t happen here” 
attitude adopted by too many South- 
Educational and _ political 
leadership has a definite responsibil- 


erners. 


ity to let the region’s people know 
that it not only can happen here but 
will in all probability happen within 
a very short time, and we must all be 
ready to face it when it comes. 


Politics in Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


T HREE OUT OF every four voters 
in the Free State of Maryland 
Yet, its 
two United States Senators, its Gov- 


are registered Democrats. 


ernor, and four of its seven members 
of the House of Representatives are 
Republicans. How can one explain 
this seeming enigma? 

Part of the answer, of course, lies 
in the particular circumstances of 
these past elections. The Gubernator- 
ial election of Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeldin in 1950, for example, was 
generally considered a personal vic- 
tory. McKeldin, a former Mayor of 
Baltimore (where his party is out- 
numbered four to one), is one of the 
greatest vote-getters the state has 
ever known and won the Governor- 
ship by the largest plurality in the 
history of Maryland. 

At the same election, John Mar- 
shall Butler defeated veteran Senator 
Millard Tydings in a contest that 
still has the Monday-morning quar- 
terbacks hard at work. His campaign 
introduced public-relations methods 
and the use of the “Big Doubt” into 
Maryland politics. It also brought a 
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By Stephen H. Hess 


great deal of out-of-state (supposedly 
McCarthy) money into the picture. 
But, contrary to popular belief, the 
now famous composite picture of 
Tydings and Earl Browder received 
little circulation and was not a key 
factor in the Democratic defeat. More 
emphasis, perhaps, should be placed 
on the fact that Tydings, the man 
FDR couldn’t purge, had alienated 
many party faithfuls during his long 
period in the Senate and failed to get 
the necessary local organizational 
support. 

The other Republican Senator, J. 
Glenn Beall, was elected in 1952 
after serving five terms in the House. 
He defeated George P. Mahoney by 
43,000, while the state went into the 
Eisenhower column by over 104,000 
votes. This was a clear case of “coat- 
tailing.” 

The Democratic party is also with- 
out recognized leaders. In its Balti- 
more stronghold, for example, Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro is no longer a 
political power largely because of the 
recent trial, and present perjury in- 
dictment, of his son. It also remains 
to be seen whether James H. (Jack) 


Pollack, long-time boss of the Fourth 
District, will be seriously hurt by his 
coming “obstructing of justice” trial, 
which grew out of young D’Alesan- 
dro’s case. 

Lack of leadership is especially ap- 
parent in the present fight for the 
Gubernatorial nomination between 
Mahoney and Dr. H. C. (Curly) 
Byrd, past President of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. At the moment, it 
appears that Byrd’s strength in the 
rural counties will give him the nom- 
ination. Because of the odd electoral- 
college system here, it is possible for 
Mahoney to receive a majority of the 
votes (if his plurality is great enough 
in Baltimore) and still lose the con- 
test. This was the case in his bid for 


the Gubernatorial nomination in 


1950. 
There is little doubt that McKeldin © 
will again represent the Repub- 7 


licans. The liberal McKeldin has al- 
ways been popular with rank-and-file 
Democrats. If their leaders fail to 
unite after the June primary (and 
this is a distinct possibility), he 
should have another easy victory in 


November. 
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faeces CUAMBERS wrote a long book, Witness, 
to describe his two conversions—to Communism 
and from Communism—both of them emotional exper- 
iences of the highest intensity. Chambers was one of the 
few intellectuals who were attracted to the Communist 
party in the period between the Russian Revolution and 
the Great Depression. One day in 1925, while he was a 
student at Columbia University, he sat on a concrete 
bench on the campus, thinking about what he called to 
himself “the crisis of the twentieth century.” He thought 
of the wars that were going on and the threat of greater 
wars, of the misery he had. recently seen in Europe, of 
the emptiness and purposelessness of American life; and 
he thought, too, about what he had read in Marx and 
Lenin about the socialist state and the necessity for 
using dictatorship and terror to achieve it. “When I rose 
from the bench,” he writes, “I had decided to leave 
college for good and change the whole direction of my 
life. I had decided to join the Communist party.” 
After twelve years, more than half of them spent in 
working with Soviet spies, Chambers turned against 
Communism as suddenly as he had turned toward it. 
Of course, as he admits, there had been preliminary 





Last week, Granville Hicks described how the struggle 
to preserve American democracy was hampered by two 
groups which he called Fake and Retarded Liberals. Both 
groups, said Mr. Hicks, tend 
to believe that “the Commu- 
nists simply represent the ex- 
treme Left of the radical-pro- 
gressive camp,” and, in 
varying degrees, feel “some 
special virtue in being on the 
same side as the Soviet Un- 
ion.” This week, Mr. Hicks 
examines those former Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers 
who now reject much of the 
Western liberal tradition; 
these, too, make the struggle 
for democracy more difficult. 
Both articles are adapted from Mr. Hicks’s new book, 
Where We Came Out (copyright 1954 by Granville 
Hicks), to be published next month by the Viking Press. 
The book examines the present and past attractions of 
Communism, as well as the measures taken against it. 
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By Granville Hicks 


THE GREAT REVERSAL 


Many men who were once in the vanguard 
of pro-Communism in America now fight 
not only the Kremlin but also liberalism, 


rationalism and democratic socialism 


doubts, but he can point to an exact moment when he 
said to himself, “This is evil, absolute evil. Of this evil 
I am a part.” And from that moment he ceased to be a 
Communist. 


“What I had been fell from me like dirty rags. The 
rags that fell from me were not only Communism. 
What fell was the whole web of the materialist modern 
mind—the luminous shroud which it has spun about 
the spirit of man, paralyzing in the name of rational- 
ism the instinct of his soul for God, denying in the 
name of knowledge the reality of the soul and its 
birthright in that mystery on which mere knowledge 
falters and shatters at every step. If I had rejected 
only Communism, I would have rejected only one 
political expression of the modern mind, the most 
logical because the most brutal in enforcing the myth 
of man’s material perfectibility, the most persuasive 
because the least hypocritical in announcing its pur- 
pose and forcibly removing the obstacles to it.” 


How far Chambers’s rejection of “the materialist mod- 
ern mind” has carried him is not yet clear. But he is 
convinced that gradual socialism, such as the British 
Labor party introduced in England, and reformism, 
especially the reformism of the New Deal, are danger- 
ous in the same way as Communism. 


“I saw that the New Deal was only superficially a 
reform movement. I had to acknowledge the truth of 
what its more forthright protagonists, sometimes un- 
warily, sometimes defiantly, averred: The New Deal 
was a genuine revolution, whose deepest purpose was 
not simply reform within existing traditions, but a 
basic change in the social and, above all, the power 
relationships within the nation. It was not a revolu- 
tion by violence. It was a revolution by bookkeeping 
and lawmaking. In so far as it was successful, the power 
of politics had replaced the power of business. This is 
the basic power shift of all the revolutions of our 
time. This shift was the revolution.” 


Both of Mr. Chambers’s conversions were more dra- 
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matic—more concentrated, so to speak—than anything I 
experienced, and I think that in that respect I am more 
representative of the ex-Communist intellectuals than he 
is. To Chambers it was clear, as in a moment of revela- 
tion, that his renunciation of Communism had the most 
far-ranging philosophical and political implications. I, 
on the other hand, took months to come to terms with 
the intellectual consequences of my withdrawal from the 
party. 

When, moreover, the process of revaluation was 
completed, my position was not at all that taken by Mr. 
Chambers. Although I found myself, I believe, as un- 
compromising a foe of Communism as he, I was by no 
means ready to reject the rationalistic tradition of our 
modern era; and, far from regarding reformism of the 
New Deal type as an evil, I had come to regard it as the 
best available means for the salvaging of civilization. I 
had, in short, worked my way back in the direction of the 
liberalism from which I had started, but in the course 
of doing so I had learned to question many of the as- 
sumptions I had once made, and so I called myself a 
“critical liberal.” 

Chambers, however, is not the only ex-Communist to 
become an intransigent enemy of New Deal reformism, 
and the opposition of ex-Communists and former fellow- 
travelers to all the policies associated with the names of 
President Roosevelt and President Truman is one of the 
significant facts of contemporary intellectual life. Think, 
for instance, of Max Eastman, who was a militant So- 
cialist in the days before World War I and the guiding 
spirit of the Masses and its successor, the Liberator. For 
some years after the Russian Revolution, he was one of 
the leading American spokesmen for Soviet Commu- 
nism; but in the later Twenties, when the great struggle 
for power was going on between Trotsky and Stalin, he 
took the side of Trotsky, whom he knew and admired. 
His persistence in defending Trotsky after the latter had 
been vanquished invited the denunciations of the victor- 
ious faction, the Stalinists. Eastman was quick to strike 
back, and in the early Thirties, when so many of us were 
just beginning to be interested in Communism, he was a 
belligerent critic of Stalin’s Russia and the Communist 
party of the United States. Although he was anathema 
to me then, I realize now how close he was to being 
right. If I had had sense enough to recognize the truth 
in his book about Soviet writers, Artists in Uniform, I 
would have a good deal less now to look back on with 
regret: but, of course, I succeeded in convincing myself 
that it was all anti-Soviet propaganda. (And when East- 
man accused me—unjustly, as I thought then and still 
think—of omissions and distortions in my biography of 
John Reed, that didn’t make me any more inclined to 
believe what he was saying about Russia.) 

As late as 1940, Eastman considered himself a So- 
cialist, though non-Marxist as well as anti-Stalinist. 
Subsequently, however, he came to feel that any type of 
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socialism would result in tyranny, and he became in- 
creasingly distrustful of New Deal reformism. What 
we have to worry about, he now argues, is power. Be- 
fore 1929, he admits, the power of Big Business was ex- 
cessive, but that has been checked, and we should now 
be concerned with the power of the labor unions and the 
farmers’ pressure groups and especially the Government. 
If he is willing to grant that the New Deal was a good 
thing to begin with, he insists that it became a menace 
because the “socialist liberals,” instead of stopping when 
a balance of power had been reached, went on “leading 
us in the direction of the slave state.” 

Like Chambers, Eastman feels that there are more than 
accidental resemblances between the New Dealers and the 
Communists. He sees a “large group of liberal-minded 
reformers, not pretending to be a class, not seizing the 
power but creeping into it, not smashing the state but 
bending it to their will.” These reformers, he maintains, 
have too much in common with the Communists to be 
able to combat them effectively. In the spring of 1952, he 
wrote: “I think the incredible ineptitude of our foreign 
policy, or lack of it, springs from the same source. Its 
leaders are weak-willed and muddle-headed about the 
Soviet Union because its economic system represents 
their own ultimate ideal, and this taints their honest 
hatred of its political and cultural tyranny.” It is not 
surprising that, at that time, Mr. Eastman was an apol- 
ogist for Senator McCarthy. 

John Dos Passos has followed a similar path. Never 
a party member, he was one of the most famous of the 
fellow-travelers. His disillusionment with Stalinism began 
early, but for some time he did not attack the Commu- 
nists, and he was by no means reconciled to capitalism. 
In 1937, he went to Spain as an active sympathizer with 
the Loyalists. What he saw there convinced him that the 
Communists were ruthlessly pursuing their own ends and 
were as willing to kill non-Stalinist allies as Fascists. He 
put his indignation into a novel, The Adventures of a 
Young Man, which graphically portrayed the vicious- 
ness of Communist tactics both in the United States and 
in Spain. 

In 1941, he said that the New Deal, “in spite of many 
wrong roads taken,” had been “productive of real living 
good in the national life.” But, as time went on, it 
seemed to him that the Roosevelt Administration was 
growing too powerful. By 1945, he was critical of the 
Government’s policies at home and abroad; and eventu- 
ally he wrote a novel, The Grand Design, in which he 
represented Roosevelt as a dictator and his associates as 
charlatans and demagogues. The Labor Government in 
England and the Fair Deal in America came to seem 


to him only slightly less tyrannical than the Soviet — 
regime. He stated that he was opposed to both Big © 
Government and Big Business, but he looked more and | 
more favorably on private enterprise. (“The untram- 7 
meled power of the ruling class in the Soviet Union 7 
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WHITTAKER CHAMBERS: REGARDS NEW DEAL REFORMISM AS DANGEROUS 


makes you wonder whether the profit motive is as bad 
as it has been painted.” ) When the Arts and Letters Com- 
mittee for Taft was formed in the spring of 1952, Dos 
Passos was one of three co-chairmen. Max Eastman, in- 
cidentally, was a member; and Whittaker Chambers, 
though not listed as belonging to the committee, was 
reported to have said that he favored Taft. 

From my point of view, there is nothing immoral or 
dishonest or intellectually disreputable in having sup- 
ported the late Senator Taft for the Presidency; but 
when we find men who thought of themselves as extreme 
radicals in the Thirties backing the conservative wing of 
the Republican party in the Fifties, we can’t help won- 
dering what has happened. In each of the three instances 
discussed, the driving force seems to be fear. These men 
began, like some of the rest of us, by thinking that Com- 
munism was right; and then they came to the conclusion, 
again like some of the rest of us, that it was wrong and 
had to be fought. But the more they have fought it, the 
bigger and more frightening it has appeared to them, 
and the harder it has become for them to distinguish 
between real dangers and imaginary ones. 

I personally believe that the good in the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal outweighed the bad. The point is, how- 
ever, that it is possible to believe—as millions of Amer- 
icans did and do believe—that the bad outweighed the 
good, without going on to assert that the New and Fair 
Deals represented either actual or embryonic totalitar- 
ianism. In modern society, there is always a threat of 
totalitarianism, for a highly industrialized nation cannot 
get along without a powerful central government, and 
where there is power there is danger. But was this danger 
acute under the New and Fair Deals? The proof that it 
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wasn’t lies in the fact that, after twenty years in office, 
the Democrats could be voted out, and power could be 
transferred to the Republicans, without the least disturb- 
ance or difficulty. (And I, a firm supporter of Adlai 
Stevenson, am inclined to say that it was worth losing 
the election to prove that point.) 

The conclusions held by Chambers, Eastman and Dos 
Passos are shared by a certain number of intellectuals, 
many of whom were favorably disposed toward Commu- 
nism in the Thirties. It is my contention that these 
people give as unreliable an account of our present sit- 
uation as the Retarded Liberals and detract in the same 
way from the effective fight against Communism. 

Let us look, for instance, at the Freeman, a bi-weekly 
magazine founded in 1950 with John Chamberlain and 
Henry Hazlitt as editors and Suzanne La Follette as man- 
aging editor. “On the positive side,” the editors stated, 
“our function is to expound and apply our announced 
principles of traditional liberalism, voluntary coopera- 
tion and individual freedom. On the negative side, it is 
to expose the errors of coercionism and collectivism of 
all degrees—of statism, ‘planning,’ controlism, socialism, 
fascism and Communism.” The Freeman has performed 
both these functions, but with varying emphasis. After 
Mr. Chamberlain and Miss La Follette left the staff in 
January 1953, and Henry Hazlitt became editor, the 
magazine devoted much of its space to setting forth the 
theory of private enterprise—old-fashioned Manchester 
liberalism as revived by Hayek and Von Mises. Before 
that time, however, it specialized in attacks on Roosevelt 
and Truman, and its hero was Senator McCarthy. 

John Chamberlain was for a time a fellow-traveler, as 
he admits—“I myself was taken in by the Communists 
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in the Nineteen Thirties’—and in 1932 he published a 
book, Farewell to Reform, in which he announced that 
liberalism had failed and called for a revolution, peace- 
ful if possible. His flirtation with Communism, however, 
did not last long. Miss La Follette also has a long record 
of anti-Stalinism, but she was not so skeptical back in 
1930-31. when the New Freeman, of which she was 
editor, published many pro-Communist articles. Both 
these editors, in other words, had in their own ways 
followed the Chambers-Eastman-Dos Passos trail. 

Again I must insist that, far from deploring the in- 
telligent expression of the conservative position, I wel- 
come it, and there have been many articles in the Free- 
man that I have read with profit. Its editorial policy, 
however, especially in the Chamberlain-La Follette peri- 
od, was called in question by its excesses. In particular, 
though many other examples could be found, there was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s enthusiasm for McCarthy. In a re- 
view of the Senator’s book, McCarthyism: the Fight for 
America, Chamberlain spoke of its sober scholarship, 
and then went on to explain why McCarthy had been 
misunderstood: 

“The truth is that Joe McCarthy has learned more 
and more about his subject—the influence of Com- 
munism on the foreign policy, the domestic politics 
and the culture of America—as he has gone along. 
When he first became aware of the workings of infiltra- 
tors, spies and fellow-traveling dupes, he was an un- 
sophisticated young politician from the Middle West. 
Being a Leo Durocher-John McGraw sort of fellow, a 
take-charge guy, he fumed, bit his nails, and rushed 
out of the dugout to protest before a large crowd that 
some illegal spitballs and emery balls were being 
pitched by Lefty Lattimore. True, he hadn’t seen Lat- 
timore nick the ball on his spikes. But there were cer- 
tainly some strange optical hijinks as Lefty’s curve 
dipped over the outside corner of the plate.” 

The editors of the Freeman are too smart to be taken 
in by the lies McCarthy tells, but they remain con- 
vinced that his motives are of the best and that the 
good he accomplishes is tremendous. When the Senator, 
just before the 1952 election, charged that certain of 
Adlai Stevenson’s advisers were Communists, the Free- 
man ignored the misrepresentations and misquotations 
and contented itself with telling McCarthy how he 
could have done a better job. “The truth is,” an editorial 
stated, “that Joe McCarthy picked some likely-looking 
targets but failed to hit them where they were really 
vulnerable.” After pointing out that Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., Bernard DeVoto and James Wechsler were not guilty 
of the crimes with which they were charged but were 
guilty of crimes that were just as reprehensible, the 
editorial concluded: 

“It was never necessary for Joe McCarthy to try to 
link Wechsler and the other serious thinkers around 
Adlai Stevenson to the Kremlin. All he had to do was 
to show that they are men who are sicklied o’er by the 
pale cast of a thought that doubts the ability of the 
free man to look out for himself without being wet- 
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nursed by a Big Government that may, in 1984, turn 

out to be a Big Brother: Orwell Style.” 

How does it happen that men of some intelligence can 
persistently disregard the damage that McCarthy is do- 
ing to freedom at home and to the American cause every- 
where in the world? A quotation from another editorial 
may help us understand: 

“Why do so many sincere anti-Communists hate 
Senator Joe McCarthy? Personally, we think it is a 
matter of pique or wounded amour propre. Here the 
boys, from Sidney Hook down to Arthur Schlesinger, 
had been carrying an anti-Stalinist torch, honorably 
but without any important results. Then a wild man 
from Wisconsin, a pop-off guy with a gift for drama- 
tizing the issue, muscled in on what had been an in- 
tellectuals’ preserve. Action followed. The role of the 
IPR was limned without mercy; the Great Dog Latti- 
more was forced to bay at the red harvest moon; 
John Service departed from Foggy Bottom. It was 
enough to burn any good intellectual to see Joe carry- 
ing off something that had never been carried off 
before.” 

This editorial, underneath its facetiousness, tells us a 
good deal about the Freeman. The first thing one notices 
is the contempt for the intellectuals as a class, though 
the editors of and contributors to the magazine are, of 
course, all intellectuals. The glorification of the proletar- 
ian, which, as John Chamberlain would be the first to 
tell you, was one of the absurdities of the Thirties, is 
here transformed into admiration for the man of action, 
the hard-hitting “take-charge guy” from Wisconsin. 
What the intellectuals have accomplished in the fight 
against Communism is minimized. It is nothing at all to 
have exposed the evils of Communism in magazines that 
reach millions of readers, as Hook has done in the New 
York Times Magazine and Schlesinger in Life. If, how- 
ever, you can get two or three charges to stick, out of 
hundreds recklessly made, you are saving America. Like 
many of their fellow citizens, the editors of the Freeman 
have worked themselves up into such a state over the 
dangers of Communism that only the crudely melo- 
dramatic behavior of a McCarthy can give them emo- 
tional relief. 

Because they have so much more faith in McCarthy’s 
methods than they have in their own professed purpose 
of opposing sound ideas to unsound ones, the Freeman’s 
editors open its columns to a variety of heresy-hunters. 
According to these people, the Reds and Pinkos are 
everywhere, in the Government, the schools, the churches, 
the magazines, and they are very powerful. An anti- 
Communist, Mr. Chamberlain says, “will still have 
difficulty getting work from the fashionable old-line press 
—say, the New York Times Book Review, or the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, or the slicks.” The anti-Com- 
munists, indeed, have a bad time of it, and the Freeman 
is always glad to listen to their woes. If a girl flunks a 
course at Vassar and chooses to say that it is because 
she believes in “God, Human Dignity, and the United 
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States of America,” the Freeman will publish her story. 
If a third-rate but popular novelist attributes her bad 
reviews to the Red conspiracy, the Freeman will agree 
that she is a heroine. “One way to judge the importance 
of a book on the Soviet conspiracy,” according to 
Suzanne La Follette, “is by the silence or hatchet work 
of metropolitan reviewers.” 

This is the exact counterpart of the Retarded Lib- 
erals’ melodramatic defiance of McCarthy. “The dangers 
that face us are no greater and essentially no different 
from those facing a soldier in battle,” writes Miss 
Kirchwey in the Nation. “If we are deliberately ruined 
and even if we lack bread,” announces Taylor Caldwell 
in the Freeman, “we'll fight on.” (The Freeman’s heroics 
seem particularly ridiculous when in every issue it carries 
three or four pages of institutional advertising from 
some of the biggest corporations in America.) 

If the Freeman has in recent months crusaded less 
sensationally for McCarthyism, the Senator has not 
lacked spokesmen among the intellectuals, for the Amer- 
ican Mercury, which has gone through so many per- 
mutations since H. L. Mencken cast it adrift, is now 
virtually the official organ of McCarthyism. Among its 
contributing editors are Howard Rushmore, for some 
time a McCarthy investigator, and the Reverend J. B. 
Matthews, who, if the Senator had had his way, would 
have headed the McCarthy Committee’s staff. Dr. Mat- 
thews’s notorious article on Communism and the Protes- 
tant clergy, which brought forth a rebuke from President 
Eisenhower, was only one of a series of pieces he had 
written for the Mercury. An earlier article, “Communists 
and the New Deal,” began: “There were a thousand 
Alger Hisses in the Government in the New Deal-Fair 
Deal era.” 

Perhaps it would be stretching the term to describe all 
the Mercury’s contributors as intellectuals, but many of 
them have a good enough claim to the title. James 
Burnham, for example, a professor of philosophy and 
the author of several well-known books, was once a 
member of the radical intelligentsia. Yet, Professor Burn- 
ham is indistinguishable from other writers for the 
Mercury. For that matter, it is hard to distinguish him 
from McCarthy himself. His article on Adlai Stevenson’s 
aides contained even more misstatements of fact than the 
Senator’s television speech on the same subject. 

What the Panicky Conservatives hope to achieve is 
hard to determine. From 1917 on, the Communists have 
been aided by the tactics used against them. The Lusk 
inquiry and the consequent expulsion from the New 
York State Legislature of duly elected Socialist mem- 
bers, the anti-Communist and anti-labor riots and 
demonstrations, Attorney General Palmer’s raids and de- 
portations—these things led large numbers of liberals 
to come to the defense of the Communists and even to 
regard them as allies in the united front against the 
status quo. The recklessness of Martin Dies, when he 
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was Chairman of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, not only encouraged Communist sympathizers 
to believe they were right but also served to obscure the 
real dangers of Communism in the late Thirties. The 
Communist party today would be even weaker than it is 
if it could not point to the perils of McCarthyism. 

What is unique in the present situation is the fact that 
wrong-headed and dangerous ways of fighting Commu- 
nism are being sanctioned and even encouraged by a 
group of intellectuals. That these intellectuals have every 
right to their conservative views goes without saying. 
They are entirely free to take their stand with Adam 
Smith or Robert Taft or anyone else. If they want to 
quarrel with the ideas of John Dewey or Bertrand Rus- 
sell or Mr. Justice Holmes, no one will try to stop them. 
On the other hand, they do have responsibilities. They 
have a responsibility to truth, which they do not serve 
well when they defend or gloss over the lies of a Mc- 
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Carthy. They have a responsibility to clear thinking, 
which they betray by their vague and violent talk about 
a Pinko conspiracy. They have a responsibility to the 
anti-Communist cause, which they constantly injure with 
their exaggerations and their other excesses. 

Many of them, as I have said, have had some first- 
hand experience with Communism. Are they now trying 
to prove, to themselves perhaps as well as to others, that 
they have become 100 per cent respectable? Are they 
moved by a sense of guilt for their youthful indiscretions? 
Are they absolutists by temperament, so that, when they 
abandon the Communist system of absolutes, they must 
find another? No single answer suffices. But we are less 
concerned now with causes than with results. These in- 
tellectuals have twice betrayed the principle of freedom 
of speech that is the basis of the intellectual life—once 
when they supported Communism and now as they sup- 
port McCarthyism. For some of us, one such betrayal 
seems more than enough for a lifetime. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE ARABS 


We must consider the background of those we want to help 


By Thomas A. Hart 


HE ARABS are no longer our 

friends. Their admiration for the 
United States, whose struggle for in- 
dependence they liken to their own, 
has been replaced by a feeling of 
suspicion. Many of their politicians— 
out of either patriotism or personal 
ambition—are successfully persuad- 
ing them that their countries are 
mere pawns in “the rival imperial- 
isms of East and West.” This is true 
even though the U.S. has shown 
her disinterested good will to the 
Arabs through Point Four and inde- 
pendent projects carried on by lead- 
ing American schools and founda- 
tions. Why? 

The unhappy fact seems to be 
that we, as individuals, are largely 
responsible for the current situation. 
When Arabs meet Americans, they 
find patronizing. 
They find, too, a lack of knowledge 
about the contributions they 


generally them 
have 
made to Western culture, and they 
place great emphasis on their days 
of greatness. If we are to regain 
their confidence and help them take 
their proper place in the modern 
world, therefore, we must understand 
the forces that mold present-day Arab 
thinking. 

To begin with, the Arabs are still 
basically a people of the desert. It 
lives in their character traits; it is 
evident in the mores of villages and 
cities; it is the source of their fire- 





Tuomas A. Hart, former Dean of 
Roosevelt College, in Chicago, has 
served as an American diplomat. He 
has visited most of the Arab states. 
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cracker emotionalism. The problem 
this creates is illustrated by the diffi- 
culty encountered in settling nomadic 
tribes, which is necessary for unifica- 
tion and central government control. 
While sheepherding tribes have been 
forming settlements for generations, 
the importance of camels as a source 
of meat, milk and hides makes im- 
practicable the settling of camel 
herders. Thus, any plan for Arab uni- 
fication must take this desert back- 
ground into consideration. 

Efforts to establish good govern- 
ment are further complicated by the 
structure of the Arab family. The 
father, who may have a dozen wives 
and forty children to his credit, is 
considered its head. The Arabs look 
to a “strong man,” rather than to a 
middle class, to bridge the wide gap 
that exists between wealth and pover- 
ty, knowledge and ignorance; and 
every family hopes that, in time, its 
head may become a sheikh. As a re- 
sult, blood loyalty, rather than state 
loyalty, is paramount. 

Another important aspect of Arab 
life is to be found in the role that 
Islam—obedience to the will of God 
as prescribed by the Koran—plays 
in the Moslem world. Even for those 
who have become outwardly unortho- 
dox, the Koran’s precepts retain an 
influence as part of a proud heritage. 
Islam is as much a political symbol 
for the Arabs as Israel is for their 
brother Semites, the Jews. Today, 
however, it is in a state of flux. On 
the one hand there is a resurgence 
of orthodoxy, while on the other 


there is a movement for a more 


liberal view of Islamic practices and 
tenets. Whether Islam will stand or 
fall as a way of life depends on its 
ability to balance these opposing 
forces. 

This need to control the effects 
of the new on the old, and vice-versa, 
points up the biggest Arab problem 
today: to reconcile a medieval social 
system with the technological ad- 
vances of the modern world. If we 
want to aid the Arabs and regain 
their friendship, we must appreciate 
the seriousness of this problem. What 
is more, we must take the time and 
trouble to study their special back- 
ground. 

Nothing can be done for the Arab; 
it must be done with him as an asso- 
ciate working toward a common goal. 
This implies accepting his right to 
a pattern of life different from ours. 
It means giving him not what we 
think he should have but what he 
wants and asks for as a loan from a 
good neighbor. It means improving 
the hoe the farmer is using, not 
ordering one made in Detroit for 
American soil, and certainly not 
offering him a tractor. It means 
bringing skilled doctors, midwives 
and practical nurses into homes, and 
afterward into village clinics, until, 
knowing these men and women as 
friends, the Arab loses his fear of 
hospitals. Above all, it means giving 
of ourselves, not our dollars. Just as 
housewives everywhere exchange re- 
cipes, so an Arab teacher in a one- 
room school will exchange ideas with 
the U.S. technician working on a 
local water-supply system. So will the 
farmer, who knows this exchange of 
information will result in longer life 
for his sheep. A power plant, bridge 
or railroad, however, will seem alien 
because it doesn’t fit into his im- 
mediate life. 

If we adopt understanding attitudes 
toward the hopes and fears of the 
Arabs, their independence can be 
strengthened and their fears of for- 
eign exploitation gradually dissolved. 
At the same time, there can be fuller 
cooperation of the Arab world with 


the broader goal of free-world unity. bi 
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Fellow-travelers exploit a great scientist 


The Party 


Was for Einstein 





In the world effusion of warmth at Albert Einstein’s 75th birthday, local fellow- 
travelers scored a coup by pulling his respectable mantle over a phony “civil 
liberties”’ conference. Because Einstein is, after all, Einstein, responsible jour- 
nalists snapped at the American Committee for Cultural Freedom and others 
who tried to expose the fraud. Henry Schwarzschild, a member of the American 
Committee’s staff, here describes the phony conference. Norman Thomas, in a 
letter to the New York Times which we reproduce verbatim, explains the moral 
dilemma facing all those who today must fight several battles for freedom. 





By Henry Schwarzschild 


WW" HE American name for fascism 
7. anti-Communism.”  [Sus- 
tained applause]. This comes not 
from a Soviet election speech; it 
was part of the tribute paid to Al- 
bert Einstein on his 75th birthday by 
a group that calls itself the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee. 
The ECLC decided to honor Ein- 
stein’s birthday by holding a Con- 
ference on Academic Freedom and 
Civil Liberties at Princeton on March 
13, Einstein declined an invitation 
to attend the Conference or to spon- 
sor it, but he indicated his willing- 
ness to answer some written questions 
about civil liberties. The questions— 
and the answers—concentrated on 
threats to academic freedom in 
America and completely evaded Sov- 
iet suppression of academic and civ- 
il liberties. Einstein did, however, 
refer to “the alleged external danger 
to our country” and to “those who 
are about to lead us toward an 
authoritarian government.” He called 
for the raising of funds for victims 
of the “inquisitions,” and said these 
funds “should be put into the hands 
of a small organization under the 
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supervision of persons known to be 
trustworthy.” 

The ECLC untiringly played up 
Einstein’s connection with its efforts, 
even though Einstein did not apol- 
ogize to the Conference for not ap- 
pearing, did not send it greetings or 
thanks, and explicitly refused to have 
a delegation bring him a birthday 
bouquet. Dr. Einstein apparently 
thought he had given sufficient moral 
support to the ECLC, as indeed he 
had. 

The ECLC, founded in 1952, has 
devoted itself almost exclusively to 
the defense of Communists and Com- 
munist-front organizations. No one 
was surprised at this: Among its 
leading figures are Clark Foreman, 
Director, who has been a sponsor of 
the “Waldorf Peace Conference,” a 
member of the initiating committee 
for the Civil Rights Congress, the 
legal arm of the Communist party, 
and a treasurer of the Progressive 
party; I. F. Stone, late of the Com- 
pass and author of The Hidden His- 
tory of the Korean War; and Corliss 
Lamont, 1952 Senatorial candidate 
of the Communist-run American La- 


bor party. The ECLC made Einstein’s 
statements the bases for panel dis- 
cussions. This is what was said: 
Mary van Kleeck is responsible 
for the introductory quote. Ex-Pro- 
fessor Barrows Dunham of Tempie 
University made some harmless re- 
marks about the dangers of restrict- 
ing academic freedom. Dr. John 
Somerville, who identified himself 
as a consultant on several UNESCO 
projects, contributed two lessons in 
applied philosophy: There is no jus- 
tification for restricting the freedom 
of Communists, he said, because the 
two claims on which this is done are 
inadequate. The first claim, that 
Communists the violent 
overthrow of the government, may 
be true, he admitted, but in any case 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin attitude 
toward revolution is identical with 
that of Thomas Jefferson. Lenin, he 
declared wisely, laid great stress on 
the concept of the “majority revolu- 
tion.” The second claim, that Com- 
munists are not free agents, that 
they are committed to a party line 
and thus are not qualified to teach 
in the Somerville said, 
may also be true, but Roman Catho- 
lics, Calvinists, Lutherans and ortho- 
dox Jews have similar commitments. 
Royall France, lawyer and ex- 
teacher at Rollins College, chaired 
the second panel. The star perform- 
er here was I. F. Stone. He thought 
“subversion” was a “bogeyman 
word,” but he did make some em- 
barrassingly anti-Stalinist comments 
about the “rigid and iron-bound sys- 
tem of Communist dogmatism,” 
which, he felt, was entirely too “mon- 
olithic and unlibertarian.” The ab- 
sence of applause enabled his audi- 
ence to hear him add that he 
considered the New York teachers 
who had lost their jobs in the “witch- 
hunt” the finest teachers he could 
imagine. He closed with a stirring 
appeal for the dissemination of 
“false ideas” —he thought them better 
than none at all. Charles A. Allen, a 
physical education teacher in New- 
ark, once Chairman of the local 
Federation of Teachers, shouted that 
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schools, 
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teachers were afraid even to ask for 
higher school appropriations for fear 
of being labeled subversive. Rose 
Russell, one of the leading spirits of 
New York’s Communist-dominated 
Teachers Union, rose from the audi- 
ence to announce that young minds 
were being indoctrinated at Colum- 
bia University by hearing speeches 
by Herbert Philbrick and Harry 
Schwartz of the New York Times. 

At the luncheon session, Harvey 
O’Connor spoke of the magnificent 
support he had gotten in his struggle 
with the Government from the Oil 
Workers International, the Packing- 
house Workers, and the Chicago 
stewards of the Shoe Workers Union. 
He drew a parallel between Jeffer- 
son’s opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition Acts and his own to the 
Smith Act. While the conference 
audience was sipping coffee, Clark 
Foreman introduced Albert Shad- 
owitz and Horace B. Davis (dis- 
missed from Kansas City University 
for relying on the Fifth Amend- 
ment), and read congratulatory mes- 
sages from the Teachers Union and 
from Linus Pauling. 

The afternoon session heard Dirk 
Struik, a New Masses contributor, 
exclaim that the United States was 
now attempting to renege on the 
principles of freedom which he ac- 
cepted when he became a U.S. citizen. 
The Rev. Mr. John Bradbury, Bap- 
tist clergyman and editor of the 
Watchman-Examiner, suggested that 
there was a new “groundswell” 
against McCarthyism at work, and 
suggested mysteriously that America, 
which had always had a “faculty to 
go to extremes,” was now heading 
toward a new, predictable extreme; 
he didn’t say what the predictable 
extreme would look like. 

There were repeated demands for 
“organization in defense of academic 
freedom” from the speakers and 
from the floor. Corliss Lamont re- 
minded the Conference of the “push- 
ing around” his father, a Morgan 
partner, had received from a Senate 
inquiry in the early Thirties to illus- 
trate the bestiality of Congressional 
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committees. Lamont asked for con- 
tributions to a Civil Liberties Foun- 
dation. Professor John Ciardi of 
Rutgers pointed to the fact that two 
million people read the New York 
Daily News, while only 200 attended 
the Conference, as indicative of the 
effectiveness with which “the new 
orthodoxy” has conquered America. 
Leonard Boudin, a member of the 
ECLC’s national council, deplored 
the restrictions placed by an hyster- 
ical nation upon the dissemination of 
ideas, particularly of Paul Robe- 
son’s. Mary van Kleeck had a last 
word: “Those who are on record 
against Communism are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, on record for 
fascism.” 

Such was the Princeton conference 
held to honor the great scientist’s 
birthday. But who, or what, was 
honored in such company? 


By Norman Thomas 


(a letter to the New York “Times”) 


a well-deserved tribute to Ein- 
stein at 75 years of age. Your edi- 


[: LAST Sunday’s issues, you paid 


torial, however, contains one sentence 
which suggests the need for fuller 
comment. You say that among the 
few men whose names will be re- 
membered will not be those “who 
bark at Albert Einstein’s heels and 
charge him with wrong thinking.” 
To this prediction I unreservedly 
assent. And than I raise a timely 
question which you overlooked. How 
about the men who try to exploit 
the great scientist and humanitarian? 
I refer, of course, to the leaders of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, who sought to capitalize on 
Dr. Einstein’s birthday by sending far 
and wide an invitation to a birthday 
conference and luncheon—an invita- 
tion which led me, and doubtless 
hundreds of others, to assume that 
this was the formal and outstanding 
tribute to the great scientist at which 
he would be present. Later, the Com- 
mittee was forced to make it clear 
that Dr. Einstein would not be pres- 
ent. He explained to some of us that 





he did not know anything about the 
people “who actually head up the 
Committee” or “what the Committee 
has done in the past.” However, he 
thought that its leaders had “stood 
for civil liberties with a decisiveness 
and in a sense” close to his convic- 
tions. Therefore, he answered cer- 
tain questions on academic freedom. 
These answers formed the basis of 
the Princeton discussion. 

Now the truth is that the Emerg- 
ency Civil Liberties Committee likes 
Dr. Einstein’s 
in America when Com- 


convictions at a 
moment 
munists and fellow-travelers are in 
danger—often, I should agree, un- 
justly. Dr. Einstein is entitled to his 
own evaluation of the Communist 
movement in America and the way 
to deal with it. Those of us who may 
not at all points agree with him 
must respect his sincerity and ideal- 
ism. But what Dr. Einstein and the 
public should know is that the Com- 
mittee which exploited his name on 
the occasion of his birthday believes 
in civil rights in an extreme sense 
for Communists and fellow-travelers 
in America but defends or at least 
condones the complete denial of those 
rights behind the Iron Curtain. 

Dr. Einstein has written concern- 
ing Russia: “Murder, with and with- 
out legalistic accoutrements, has be- 
come a commonplace means of daily 
politics. The citizen enjoys no rights 
and no security against arbitrary 
interference from the power of the 
state. Science and art have become 
wards of those who govern.” The 
leaders of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee have never made 
a similar statement, nor would they 
dream of holding a birthday celebra- 
tion in honor of Dr. Einstein in order 
to endorse that statement. 

I respectfully suggest that the great 
scientist, uncompromising friend of 
liberty, would not have desired his 
convictions on academic freedom to 
be exploited by American apologists 
for Hitler. I cannot think that he— 
or we—should welcome exploitation 
of these convictions by apologists for 
Stalin and Malenkov. 
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Search for an Ethical Radicalism 


The Root Is Man. 
By Dwight Macdonald. 


Cunningham Press. 63 pp. $2.00 paper; $4.50 cloth. 


DwicHtT MAacponaLp once, long 
ago, accepted the doctrines of Trot- 
sky. During the war period, he aban- 
doned that allegiance and became a 
pacifist. Today, he is aware that paci- 
fism does not provide an adequate an- 
swer to man’s strivings in a difficult 
world. He remains what he has been 
all along—a socialist. Yet, his feeling 
for the tragic dilemma of would-be 
moral man in immoral society drives 
him to a partial, yet still uncom- 
fortable, withdrawal from politics. 

The Root Is Man consists of two 
substantial essays, “The Respon- 
sibilities of Peoples” and “The Root 
Is Man,” plus appendices. The essays 
appeared originally in Politics, the 
magazine formerly published by Mr. 
Macdonald, in 1945 and 1946. In 
the appendices and in footnotes 
throughout the text are contained ad- 
ditional material in which the author 
notes past mistakes and changes of 
viewpoint. The work ends with a 
translation of an article by Andrea 
Cassi, “Mass Politics and the Pax 
Americana,” in which Mr. Macdon- 
ald, by indirection, clearly recognizes 
and states the nature of his dilemma 
and of a possible solution in which 
he himself manifestly has little faith. 
And it is, indeed, unsatisfactory. 

Myself one of the so-called “new 
conservatives,” I regard this work 
as of tremendous value and import- 
ance, and its author as a valuable 
standard-bearer and critic respec- 
tively of our society’s great traditi- 
onal values and of their current 
corruption and abandonment. For to 
the new conservative not the least 
of the ills of our society is a tend- 
ency, as we wholesomely consolidate 
against Communism and, at a differ- 
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ent level, against doctrinaire and out- 
moded Marxism in all its manifesta- 
tions, to become smugly uncritical 
and self-satisfied, content with or- 
thodoxy, conformity and national 
power. Thereby, we may lose or sup- 
press that fundamental ethical and 
philosophic radicalism so vital to the 
purification, the maintenance and the 
furtherance of our tradition, and to 
the combating of those forms of ma- 
terialism and positivism which lead 
us to forget that the root is indeed 
man. 

The radicalism we need is no 
narrow thing, nativist and national- 
ist, insulated from the great heritage 
of European radical thought, and it- 
self parochial in intent or in impact. 
It needs to embody a universalistic 
ethics, applicable to our own society 
and contributing to our moral lead- 
ership in the world. Yet, universal 
in promise and scope, it must re- 
suscitate, and maintain the level of, 
our own best insights into man and 
the universe and man and society. 

Dwight Macdonald has in him 
much of the seeker, the Quaker and 
the transcendentalist. His funda- 
mental concern is the value and dig- 
nity of the person—that is, of all 
persons. His search is for a society 
which will recognize and acknowl- 
edge that dignity, and will provide 
institutions for its protection and for 
the furtherance of men’s drives to 
create and their desire to enjoy. 

Macdonald is aware that our 
present large-scale and highly organ- 
ized society, which cannot be aban- 
doned and indeed offers potential- 
ities for enrichment, tends to enslave 
men as its helpless creatures; and he 
protests, criticizes and resists on be- 
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half of their deliverance and better- 
ment. He seeks ways out. Yet, he is 
at once too noble and too candid, 
and has too keen a mind and too 
brave a spirit, to be content with 
easy answers and doctrinaire and 
dogmatic panaceas. He observes the 
changing facts of world politics too 
thoroughly and honestly to be able to 
rest content with his own prior solu- 
tions when they manifestly do not 
fit the case. He has, moreover, too 
profound a sense of the essentially 
tragic nature of man’s lot to feel 
that a final answer is available. while 
he is too sensitively 
human suffering to be content with 
compromises and adjustments which 
purchase comfort at the cost of sen- 
sitivity and, what is more. threaten 
to deliver men to, rather than from, 
degradation. 

He is a superb critic of Marx and 
Marxism. He gives Marx full credit 
for the light the latter shed on his 
own society and the insights he 
possessed into social development 
generally. But he damns his errors 
and deplores their ultimate ghastly 
consequences. Macdonald is the legi- 
timate heir of that original and sen- 
sitively tortured American radical of 
the First World War period, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, whom he quotes ap- 
provingly. Such critics, who search 
for the roots of human ills in phil- 
osophic principle, are these days all 
too rare. Yet, they are completely in- 
dispensable to the health of our so- 
ciety. 

Nevertheless, Dwight Macdonald, 
for all his integrity and ability, has 
by his own confession erred in the 
past, even as he has agonized. He has 
manifestly not hitherto succeeded in 


aware of 
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his search for a living and usable 
philosophy. Currently, he seems to be 
clinging to integrity of principle 
with disillusioned stoicism in a world 
hell-bent for human indignity and 
the destruction of civilization. It may 
therefore be worthwhile to examine 
further the nature of his dilemma as 
it is emphasized in these essays and 
in Macdonald’s own commentary on 
them. 

The root problem is clear enough. 
As human beings, fallible, finite and 
doomed to a tragic lot, we have to 
live and act with uncertainty in a 
world of limited choices, where the 
available evidence is signally imper- 
fect, and where in choosing the lesser 
evil we may merely be giving support 
to slow rather than rapid degrada- 
tion. To further 
principle at all, we have to grasp 
and hold firmly to that universalistic 
ethics which, though it may be 
grounded in humanism rather than 
in religion, must yet transcend our 


live by and to 


actual selves in society. It is no doubt 
an impossible possibility. Yet, once 
we loosen our grip on it we are lost. 
But to act means to work with 
others, and in combating greater 
evils we cannot eschew force, even 
though we deplore it. In our modern 
world, too, collective action means or- 
ganization: and organization, espe- 
cially political and military organ- 
ization, tends to reduce men to 
degraded ciphers. 

A complex organization and dis- 
tant authority always involve the 
corruption of power; and, from the 
mechanical viewpoint of administra- 
tors, its human instruments are only 


slightly less annoying and disruptive 
of the machine when possessed of 
enthusiastic and voluntary loyalty to 
its purposes than when they are op- 
posed to its design. The modern state, 
at worst a reified abstraction, is at 
once a devouring Moloch and an all- 
powerful Leviathan. Even in its most 
democratic form, it tends, especially 
in crises, to victimize and dehuman- 
ize. 

Since we are involuntary victims, 
in one sense we are not responsible. 
Yet, in another sense we all share 
responsibility for evil and are collec- 
tively guilty. But we cannot merely 
withdraw and resist as anarchists 
and pacifists. For today we face a 
tighter and more cynical organiza- 
tion, avowedly devoted to war on 
man and proclaiming “evil be thou 
my good”—or, better, insisting on 
the amoralism of masses turned in- 
to mechanisms in the service of ar- 
bitrariness. But that makes the diffi- 
culty greater. We cannot proclaim 
the victims of such power voluntary 
agents. 
servants, who are also victims, on 
the ground that they merely obey 
orders. 

No easy answer is possible, and 
Dwight Macdonald offers none. We 
must indeed distinguish between vic- 
tims and oppressors—combat the 
latter, in order to protect ourselves, 
and deliver the former. Ultimately, 
I think, Macdonald looks for, and 


certainly longs for, world peace, 


Yet, we cannot excuse its 


world order, and world law without 
a world state—and, indeed, without 
local Leviathans, which are also the 
enemy. At home, in the West, the 
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problem is different. We need or- 
ganization, efficiency and might for 
the sake of the aforementioned com- 
bat. But, as we seek and serve, we 
tend to become victims. Moral in- 
tegrity, assertion of the person, even 
of the selfish though moral person, 
is imperative. So is the intimacy 
of local community, of small units 
of direct communication, of fellow- 
ship with other men, and of simple 
production. Indeed, Macdonald seems 
willing to abandon the benefits of 
cheap mass goods in order to restore 
man and his freedom, to escape ma- 
terialism and massed robots. Yet, to 
follow such a course is again to risk 
disaster in the broader battle. Hence, 
to the question of how moral man 
can be free and still maintain his 
integrity as a moral being in a bi- 
polar world there seems no sure an- 
swer. 

Yet, surely the answer is implicit. 
We need large-scale organization not 
only for defense and deliverance; 
our hopes for a good life for all, 
here and abroad, rest on modern 
technology and the leisure and cul- 
ture it makes possible. We can par- 
tially control such organization only 
by continuous criticism of institu- 
tions, continuous participation, and 
continuous self-criticism. We need to 
accept continuous effort and repeat- 
ed failure, to achieve the nerve of 
imperfect success. We must resist 
states, that is, all 
where these seek acceptance and wor- 
ship as more than instrumentalities 
in our service. We must cherish the 
pluralism of self-help and mutual 
aid. We must democratize and utilize 
institutions. We must be committed 
to them, yet critical of them. We 
must live enduringly with imperfec- 
tions and with failures, while striving 
for betterment of the human lot and 
aware of the inescapable tragedy in 
the human comedy. Tension there is 
bound to be; and to be fully human 
is to be partially frustrated, a little 
deformed, and, whatever the tri- 
umphs from our strivings, forever 
defeated in fact, however undefeated 
in vision. 
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A Martyr to Truth 


Hunted Heretic. 
By Roland H. Bainton. 
Beacon. 270 pp. $3.75. 


YOUTHFUL DISSENTERS, overtaken 
by time and investigating committees, 
may lean upon constitutional privi- 
lege, beg clemency, commit perjury, 
or, like the maid Joan, insist that 
earlier voices did not lie. 

Michael Servetus, the hunted here- 
tic of Professor Bainton’s study, 
toyed with perjury, then burned— 
an irreconcilable. Studying Justinian 
at Toulouse, he peered behind Nicea 
and the Fathers into scripture and 
concluded that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, cornerstone of orthodoxy, 
was without authentic Biblical basis. 
At the ripened age of 20, he pub- 
lished (in 1531) On the Errors of the 
Trinity, as subversive a doctrinal 
work as had yet been pulled from the 
presses of Germany. The shocked 
authorities at Strasbourg ordered this 
foreigner from Spain to move on. 
Pleading for religious liberty at 
Basel, Servetus conceded in Two 
Dialogues on the Trinity that his 
views were immature but not false. 
His book was ordered suppressed 
and he was denounced by Luther and 
Melanchthon. 

Pride in authorship was to prove 
the undoing of Servetus, and the 
young man now threw the fat into the 
fire by sending a copy of his book 
to the bishop of Saragossa, Spain. 
The Spanish Inquisition promptly 
denounced him and got on the trail 
of his family, relatives, letters, and 
his own earlier career. His brother, 
Juan Serveto, a priest, was sent to 
Germany by the inquisitors to induce 
Michael to return for trial, The at- 
tempt failed, and, in 1532, the name 
of Servetus appeared high on the 
Inquisition’s list of fugitives. 

Until the Inquisition finally caught 
up with him twenty years later, 
Servetus lived boldly but incognito 
in France as Michel de Villeneuve. 
Supporting himself by editorial work 
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Teacher of history, graduate 
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and lecturing, he became a doctor of 
medicine second only in anatomy to 
Vesalius. His treatise On Syrups 
went through six editions, and his 
discovery of the pulmonary circula- 
tion of the blood gives Servetus a 
secure place in Western science. His 
tract against the heresies of Leonard 
Fuchs, a Lutheran doctor, suggests a 
familiar diversionary strategem and 
perhaps emboldened Servetus to defy 
an injunction of the Parlement de 
Paris and publish an Apology for 
Astrology. When his case was heard 
behind the Parlement’s closed doors, 
Servetus’ defense included the asser- 
tion that “he was as good a Christian 
as those who pursued him.” He 
safely cut this caper on thin ice. 

Three major publications belong 
to this undercover period. At Vienne, 
near Lyon, he brought out in 1535 
and 1541 new editions of Ptolemy’s 
Geography well interlarded with his 
own wry jibes. In 1542, after four 
years of labor, he produced an edi- 
tion of Santes Pagnini’s Bible, a con- 
tract job for which he received 400 
pounds. His marginal notes sought 
“to restore the literal old historical 
sense everywhere neglected.” The 
mistranslated and mooted “virgin” of 
Isaiah became in the edition of Vil- 
leneuve the Hebrew term “young 
woman,” a deviation not lost later 
upon his accusers. 

His last work, the Restitutio (Res- 
toration of Christianity), brought 
the inquisitors pounding on the door. 
Under neo-Platonist influences, Ser- 
vetus conceived of God as immaterial 
and all-pervasive light. Anabaptist 
tendencies of Strasbourg days led 
him to view the church not as a com- 
munity into which infants may be 
born but as a fellowship of mature 
spirits. Needing fellowship himself, 
Servetus sent the manuscript of his 
new book to John Calvin at Geneva. 


An abusive correspondence followed, 
ending in Calvin’s refusal to return 
the manuscript and threat that, if 
ever Servetus came to Geneva, “I will 
not suffer him to get out alive.” 

The persistent Servetus rewrote the 
Restitutio, adding his thirty letters to 
Calvin, and with great secrecy had a 
thousand copies printed early in 1553 
and distributed at Strasbourg and 
Geneva. Reading one of these, a 
Geneva Protestant and friend of Cal- 
vin by the name of Trie wrote his 
Catholic cousin in Lyon exposing 
Villeneuve as Michael Servetus and, 
enclosing four pages from the Res- 
titutio, denounced him as “a heretic 
who well deserves to be burned.” 
Evidence was placed in the hands of 
the Inquisition in France (Calvin 
supplied pages from the original 
manuscript in his possession), 
Servetus was arrested and three 
times examined (he perjured himself 
before the assembled judges), and, 
in the early hours of an April morn- 
ing, he escaped from the prison gar- 
den. In June, he “was declared guilty 
of scandalous heresy, sedition, rebel- 
lion, and evasion of prison” and, if 
apprehended, “he should be burned 
at a slow fire” until his body was 
reduced to ashes. The burning, with 
Servetus in effigy, of his books and 
unused bales of paper was carried 
through by the Inquisition on De- 
cember 23, 1553. 

This act was anti-climactic, since 
two months earlier, on October 27, 
the Protestants in Calvin’s Geneva 
had already been privileged to burn 
Servetus in the flesh. En route to Italy 
to practice medicine, Servetus was 
recognized at a church service in 
Geneva, arrested on Calvin’s accusa- 
tion, and lodged in a lice-infested cell, 
Whatever the motive for appearing 
in Geneva, Servetus did not conspire 
with the Libertines in a coup d'état 
against Calvin’s regime, nor did Cal- 
vin press charges against Servetus in 
order to make secure his own ade 
vantage over political enemies. 

Researches that began in 1926 un- 
der a Guggenheim Fellowship (47 
pages are given to chronology, bibli- 
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ography and source notes) lead Pro- 

fessor Bainton to reject such politi- 

cal evidence as apologists for Calvin’s 

severity have traditionally offered. 

The theocrat of Geneva had one con- 

trolling interest: to defend the honor 

and majesty of God, whom Servetus 

had grossly blasphemed. Whatever 

the motives of Calvin and his fellow 

refugees in Geneva, one suspects he 

was not averse to making political 

hay under the clear light of the 
Almighty’s favor. The February 1553 
elections favored Calvin’s opponents, 
the old families in Geneva. Then 
came Servetus, and a swing to Calvin 
in the elections of 1554. After the 
1555 elections, Calvin’s control in 
Geneva was undisputed. Being on the 
Lord’s side was paying off. 

During the trial, 39 accusations 
were advanced against Servetus, the 
public prosecutor representing him to 
the court as a dissolute character 
having relations with Jews (guilt by 
association) and Turks (aggressor 
infidels battering at Europe’s doors). 
None was substantiated. Servetus was 
convicted on two counts alone: anti- 
Trinitarianism and _anti-infant-bap- 
tism. He conducted a spirited debate 
(in Latin) with Calvin, and, in a 
petition to the Council, offered an 
indictment of Calvin as a false ac- 
cuser, calumniator of the truth of 
Jesus Christ. and sorcerer who should 
be condemned and driven from the 
city. When this impenitent petition 
went unanswered and the councils of 
the Swiss cities supported the Geneva 
Council, Servetus begged that the 
death sentence be carried out by the 
sword lest in the flames he be tempted 
to recant. To this Calvin agreed, but 
not the court. 

Walking with Servetus to the stake, 
Farel, founder of reformism in Gen- 
eva, vainly tried to get from the 
heretic a confession that Christ is the 
eternal Son of God. Alas, for a mis- 
placed adjective, 

“Servetus was led to a pile of 
wood | still green. A crown of 
straw and leaves sprinkled with 
sulphur was placed upon his head. 


His body was attached to the stake 
with an iron chain. His book was 
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tied to his arm. A stout rope was 
wound four or five times around 
his neck. He asked that it should 
not be twisted further. When the 
executioner brought the fire be- 
fore his face, he gave such a shriek 
that all the people were horror 
stricken. As he lingered, some 
threw on wood. In a fearful wail 
he cried, ‘O Jesus, Son of the 
Eternal God, have pity on me!’ 





At the end of half an hour he 

died.” 

The author makes a few nice ed- 
itorial observations, this one in con- 
clusion: “We who are aghast at the 
burning of one man for religion do 
not hesitate for the preservation of 
our culture to reduce whole cities to 


cinders.” 





Laureate of Our Collapse 


Baudelaire. 
By Martin Turnell. 
New Directions. 328 pp. $5.00. 


“ABOUT anyone so great as Shake- 
speare, it is probable that we can 
never be right,” says T. S. Eliot, 
“and if we can never be right, it is 
better that we should from time to 
time change our way of being 
wrong.” The same might well be 
said of Baudelaire, to whom, both 
directly and indirectly, Mr. Eliot is 
himself greatly indebted. 


Although Baudelaire died in dis-’ 


grace, bankrupt and little known, he 
has since taken his place as the in- 
novator of a line of “artist seers,” 
his influence discernible in every 
artistic sphere of our age. Laforgue, 
his brilliant, ill-starred and some- 
what rebellious disciple, called him 
“the Yankee,” going on to remark 
that Baudelaire’s spirit was that of 
“Americanism applied to the similes 
of the Song of Songs.” By Baudel- 
aire’s “Americanism” he meant, in 
fact, not Americanism at all, but a 
spirit of modernity distinct from, if 
not at variance with, the pre-in- 
dustrial spirit which even today— 
67 years after Laforgue’s death— 
continues to permeate the societies 
of Western Europe. 

Enid Starkie, writing in the 1930s, 
gave Baudelairean biography its 
classic text. In the 1940s, Sartre 
added his existentialist interpreta- 
tion—that Baudelaire’s life was in 
fact a failure because, at every point, 
he willed it to be so. After so much 
discussion of the poet’s life and 
character, Mr. Turnell’s book now 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British writer and critic 


provides us, in the 1950s, with a time- 
ly return to the consideration of 
what is, after all, the most memor- 
able aspect of the whole—Baudel- 
aire’s poetry itself. 

It is a tribute to the strength of 
the poet’s work that the only title 
needed by his biographers and critics 
is the single flaming word “Baudel- 
aire.” The three syllables conjure 
up the powerful half-medieval, half- 
modern world that he created, with 
its part-physical, part-spiritual mix- 
ture of passionate introversion. Mr. 
Turnell first began to read the slim 
but devastating Fleurs du Mal twenty- 
five years ago. “I can hardly remem- 
ber a time,” he writes, “during the 
last fifteen of these twenty-five years 
when I did not have a copy of the 
Fleurs du Mal by my bed, or went 
away for any length of time without 
slipping a copy into my suitcase. 
You cannot live with a great poet 
with impunity.” 

Mr. Turnell does not claim to have 
found all the answers to Baudelaire, 
or even the right answers, but his 
book does fulfill a function that the 
works of neither Miss Starkie nor 
M. Sartre performed: It impels one 
to re-read the original, both in order 
to enhance the pleasure given by Mr. 
Turnell’s insights and to find out 
whether one is in agreement with his 
interpretation. Often one is not. 

One notes more than once, for 
example, an ingrained puritanism 
in our critic’s comments that, for 
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all his intellectual rejection of it, he 
cannot eradicate. Thus, “boucliers 
provoquants, armés de pointes roses” 
he sees as “the curves of a breast 
swelling beneath a silken dress.” al- 
though plainly no 
exists. Perhaps the puritanic strain 


silken dress 
is built into the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion and is part of the reason why 
Baudelaire—who knew nothing of 
puritanism and its problems—has 
such a fascination for Anglo-Saxon 
writers, and why they so often make 
an unwarranted connection between 
his sense of guilt and sexual motifs. 

Besides dividing the poems into 
the “cycles” of his three principal 
muses—the greatest cycle of poems 
those inspired by Jeanne 
Duval, the half-caste actress who was 


being 


his best-loved and most tormenting 
mistress—Mr. Turnell considers the 
architecture of the Fleurs du Mal, to 
which Baudelaire devoted much time 
and care. The body of the book is 
an interpretation of the poems them- 
selves. And, finally, there is an ex- 
amination of Baudelaire’s style, in 
which Mr. Turnell is forced to admit 
the large measure of truth in the 
charge, brought by critics and dis- 
ciples alike, that the poet’s imagery 
was weak. Victor Hugo. as one 
French critic remarked, suffered from 
an excess of words over matter, 
while Baudelaire suffers from an ex- 
cess of matter over words. The den- 
sity of Baudelaire’s poetry may be 
due in part to his comparatively 
small output. As he himself con- 
fessed. he achieved perhaps only a 
third of his potential. But, even so, 
there is often a poverty of imagery. 

Yet, his poetic talents had com- 
pensatory resources, above all psy- 
chological; and his very limitations 
have endowed him with a concen- 
tration that does much to intensify 
the “Baudelairean” atmosphere, 
which is, in its way, quite as unmis- 
takable as the Dickensian. As Eliot 
has indicated, Baudelaire is one of 
those men who is important as the 
human prototype of new experience. 
The truth of this is becoming in- 
creasingly plain today when, however 
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many mute inglorious Miltons lie 
buried in the earth, quite as many 
speechless and ignoble Baudelaires 
lie entombed in the depths of our 
modern cities. In the ranks of the de- 
feated intelligentsia are many who 
are too dejected even to put pen to 
paper, let alone to accomplish the 
third that is in them, weighed down 
as they are—and as Baudelaire was 
—by an era which not only refuses 
them power but denies them even 
their recognized and rightful func- 
tion in the body social. 


For such as these Baudelaire is 
indeed, as Mr. Turnell calls him, the 
“laureate of a collapsing civiliza- 
tion.” Yet, as he also points out with 
justice, while Baudelaire was a de- 
featist as a man, he was not a defeat- 
ist as a poet. No reformer he, but a 
poet first and foremost. “He had no 
policy and nothing of the crusading 
spirit,” comments Mr. Turnell. “He 
realized that the problems were 
spiritual, but his work was to present 
problems rather than to find solu- 
tions.” 





Vitamin for the Healthy 


The Mind Alive. 
By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 
Norton. 333 pp. $3.75. 


IT wouLpD be hard to conceive of 
a more harmless-appearing book 
than The Mind Alive. Everything it 
says about personality development 
and mental health is true enough; 
and if it is a little obvious in this 
day and age, what harm is there in 
that? All its injunctions about ac- 
cepting ourselves and letting other 
people be themselves are good advice, 
so far as I can judge. 

Nevertheless, I can’t quite down 
the suspicion that books like this do 
a lot of harm. The point is that I 
suspect inspirational literature like 
this may be popular for the same 
reason that radio and TV quiz pro- 
grams have proved popular: because 
listeners enjoy the feeling of super- 
iority that comes of knowing the 
answers. The Mature Mind, to which 
the present volume is a sort of se- 
quel, had a tremendous sale; and I 
suspect that nearly everyone who 
bought and read it felt that in do- 
ing so he was giving clear evidence 
of his intellectual maturity. 

Again one might ask: What’s the 
harm in that? Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that everybody who 
reads The Mind Alive is already 
fairly lively; what of it? No great 
harm is done if a medicine doesn’t 
cure people who aren’t sick. 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Texas 


But what about the people who are 
sick—too sick to read this book, or 
to profit from it if they did? I am 
no psychiatrist, but it is my layman’s 
impression that sick minds are that 
way for reasons that don’t respond to 
sermonizing. The really serious dis- 
orders flow from causes that lie 
deeply imbedded in the patients’ 
early emotional experience, or in ex- 
tremely stubborn conditioning cir- 
cumstances, or both. Getting at such 
causes calls for all the skill of a 
highly trained profession, and modi- 
fying the circumstances by which 
minds are warped may be beyond 
the power of any skill. We will face 
up to our confusions only as we come 
to realize how serious they are, and 
we will train professional psychiat- 
rists (the number of whom is now 
tragically inadequate) only as we 
come to appreciate the need. 

I am sure that the Overstreets 
would agree with all of this, and 
would insist that their books con- 
tribute to the realization of these 
needs. But do they? My guess is 
that they have the reverse effect of 
convincing people who are in pretty 
good shape already that if their less 
fortunate friends would only read 
the right books, they, too, would be 
alive and well. 
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33 years ago they told me: 

“YOU HAVE LESS 
THAN A YEAR 
TO LIVE!” 


“MUST HAVE BEEN back in 1919 or ’20. 
Hopeless case of diabetes. No known 
cure... 


“BUT HERE 1 AM. They found a tveat- 
ment—insulin—in time. Today, nobody 
has to die of diabetes. 

“CANCER, I know, is atougher problem. 
But the laboratories can lick that one, 
too—with our support. Already, 
they’re curing people who would have 
been done for a few years ago. Last 
year—thanks to $5,000,000 allocated 
by the American Cancer Society from 
our contributions—they found out a 
lot more . . . though there’s still a long 
way to go. 

‘“THEY NEED MONEY, though. $5,000,000 
is still less than 4 cents per American per 
year. Not enough. Not enough to find 
the answer fast enough—230,000 
Americans are going to die of cancer 
this year, they say. 

“YM NOT RICH, but I gave ’em $50 last 
year—hope to do better this time. 
After all, where would J be if the 
laboratories working on diabetes, that 
time, hadn’t been given enough 
support—?” 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 





vor 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





GENTLEMEN: 

C) Please send me free information 
on cancer. 

(CO Enclosed is my contribution of 
Secccscce to the cancer crusade. 

Nem@cccccccccccscccccccccccccess 

Address occccccccccccccccccseces 

CBvccccccecccece Betircccccsceues 


Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 
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Praises Hicks’s Article on 
‘Liberals: Fake and Retarded’ 


The testimony of ex-Communists should be 
neither accepted nor rejected undiscriminating- 
ly. They have seen how Communism operates 
from the inside, and this gives them some 
authority. On the other hand, their emotional 
involvement may deprive them of objectivity. 
The best way is to judge them on their merits. 

By this standard, Granville Hicks must be 
rated very highly. His article, “Liberals: Fake 
and Retarded” [THe New Leaver, March 22], 
confirms my impression of him as a keen and 
judicious writer on Communism and its relation 
to liberalism. He has learned that this relation 
is one of contrast: “They are reactionary in the 


| same sense that fascists are reactionary, for 


their aim is total power.” Other ex-Communists 


have not learned this, so that a part of their 
fury against their former idol, Communism, is 
also directed against liberalism. 

Now there are liberals and “liberals.” None 
of them were born fully armed and issuing 
from the brain of Zeus, and some are not 
children of Zeus. Hicks does strike out 
blindly against “the liberals.” He helps us to 
distinguish between the genuine and the false 
by providing the meaningful labels “fake” and 


not 


“retarded,” and concrete examples of the char- 
acteristic behavior of the two groups. 

He helps me, for example, to see how much 
cleverer the reactionary fellow-traveler Corliss 
than 
Hunt, the sponsor of “Facts Forum,” who also 


Lamont is the Texas millionaire H. L. 
purports to give “both” sides of all questions. 
Washington, D. C. SiwneyY Koretz 


Beichman U pbraided for Lack 
Of Humanity on Thompson 


In his article in the March 1 New LEaper, 
“‘*More Substance in Our Enmities,’” Arnold 
Beichman has become one of those brave 
corporals who are helping to destroy the 
humane character of our politics. 

It was customary in the past to treat the 
enemy as an individual, give credence to his 


| virtues, accept his valor, if any, and oppose 


him for the standard he held. It is one of the 
characteristics of totalitarian politics that all 
personal merit, all individual marks are oblit- 


| erated. The opponent is simply The Enemy, 





and he is treated not as a human being but 
as an abstraction. 

When he contemplates Communist leader 
Robert Thompson’s valor, Mr. Beichman neither 
denies it nor rewards it, as enemies used to 
do in the dead past. Instead, he invokes the 
authority of one of our dearest dead leaders, 
George Orwell, to recall “the treachery of the 
Communists and the Soviet Union against the 





Spanish people.” This dialectic reaches an 
odd subtlety when it circles about Mr. Thomp- 
son’s personal courage by invoking “history” as 
the twist by which a man is judged as a hero 
or a coward. It was, we learn, “after the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact was sundered through an ac- 
cident of history [that] Thompson became a 
hero in a memorable battle at Buna in 1942.” 
But the simple fact remains that Thompson, al- 
though an enemy, did have courage. 

What makes Murray Kempton humane is 
that he suggests that there is some merit in 
the enemy that we cannot take away from 
him because he is The Enemy. But for Mr. 
Beichman The Enemy can have no merit, his 
citizenship in the human race is forfeit. Be- 
cause he is The Enemy, “no law, no legislature, 
no words can rob [Mr. Thompson] of his 
citizenship nor can heroism in battle restore 
and maintain it.” Personal merit—all per- 
sonality—dies the moment the man becomes 
The Enemy, becomes in the polar mind of 
Mr. Beichman absolute evil. 

Mr. Beichman gives off a whiff of the deadly 
spirit blowing over our liberal civilization and 
its inherited politics, and for this we must 
take him representatively—not personally. He 
is the startling animus of modern political 
warfare, giving neither quarter nor credit. 
Mr. Beichman has a devil in him, although I 
don’t think he can mind, for ours is a secular 
and rationalist culture and the chief devil 
has become a theory. Mr. Beichman is in- 
habited by the devil theory of politics, which 
demands unconditional surrenders, fights wars 
of extermination, admits no ounce of justice 
in The Enemy’s cause even from The Enemy’s 
own point of view, and finally treats any im- 
putation to The Enemy of individual courage 
as “mystical froth.” As there are only Friends 
or Enemies, and no Enemy can have the 
quality of a Friend, a DSC on an Enemy must 
be abstracted into an explainable “accident” 
of history; as a personal quality, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s DSC would confuse Mr. Beichman’s very 
substance. 

And so we descend through little eruditional 
knickknacks from Eliot (to show that Mr. 
Kempton writes because he is impotent to 
act) through Benda (to show by this authority 
how these “moralists” really love might more 
than right) to Yeats, where Mr. Beichman finds 
a text for his self-revelation. Something decent 
must be dying in our culture when such a 
man can feel his heart grow brutal, his sub- 
stance not his own but his Enemy’s, and yet 
conclude—prayerlike—‘“let it be.” 


Waltham, Mass. Pup Rierr 


It seems to me that Arnold Beichman was 


guilty—unwittingly, I hope—of a kind of in- 
tellectualized McCarthyism when he counted 
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Murray Kempton among the “intelligentsia” for 
whom “history stopped in 1936.” 

It is possible, is it not, that a Communist may 
be a sympathetic, even a tragic, figure? I 
have always so regarded Radek, Bukharin, 
Rakovsky, to mention only a few of the Rus- 
sians. Many lesser men, too, who have been 
ground up by the imitation GPU which passes 
for an American Communist party have seemed 
to me at least deserving of pity. 

How does it happen that one can be sympa- 
thetic, respectful, even friendly—as so many 
non-Communist intellectuals seem to be—to- 
ward Whittaker Chambers, confessed member 
of an espionage ring; forgiving of Louis 
Budenz, who occupied a high place in the 
party at the time of Trotsky’s murder; tolerant 
of the cheap J. B. Matthews, who played Com- 
munist stooge and spy inside the Socialist 
party; and, at the same time, refuse to admit 
that some Communists may be inept, probably 
deeply disturbed, dummkopfs who, like many 
other anti-social individuals, should be the ob- 
jects of sympathy as well as punishment and, 
if need be, forcible restraint? One must be- 
lieve in the possibility of a marvelous kind of 
evangelical regeneration, which overnight trans- 
forms sinners into saints, in order to accept the 
notion that Chambers inside the party was 
subhuman but Chambers outside the party is a 
latter-day prophet. 

Now, of course, Kempton’s column about 
Robert Thompson was filled with illogical rat- 
traps, and some of Beichman’s points are well 
taken, but the whole of his piece seems beside 
the point. For what Kempton wrote, as I read 
it, was a passionate plea to all of us to re- 
member our substance, to think of ourselves 
sometimes as human beings, brothers if not 
to all then to most men—even the more vicious 
of them, when that is possible. Thompson, out- 
cast among outcasts, victim of a brutal and 
degrading assault (as well as holder of the 
DSC), does seem to me if not a better man 
than Brownell and Sokolsky, then at least more 
pitiable and perhaps more sympathetic. 

It was a sorry piece Beichman wrote. We 
are enough of us howlers. We can do with a 
few compassionate human beings on our side, 
though I must admit that when they are elo- 
quent they may disturb the conscience. 

Detroit BRENDAN SEXTON 


Amid all this rhetoric, a simple problem in 
logic has been ignored. Kempton’s essay on 
Robert Thompson, Chairman of the New York 
State Communist party, contained within it this 
syllogism: 

Major premise: Personal courage on the 
battlefield by anybody, friend or enemy, is a 
glorious attribute. 

Minor premise: 


Robert Thompson was 


March 29, 1954 


Tue New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

Conclusion: Therefore, “he is a better man 
than the Attorney General of the United States 
and any patriot for hire down to George Sokol- 
sky.” 

One need not be a logician to see that there 
is a vast non sequitur bumbling about here. 
And this is what it is all about, despite the 
letters from Rieff and Sexton. I accept the 
validity of Thompson’s valor. Having conceded 
that, what then? A CP functionary, no matter 
how well he hurls a grenade or handles a 
flame-thrower, is no better a man for that than 
the bravest SS staff sergeant who, when he was 
not being a hero at Stalingrad, was selecting 
kindling for Hitler’s ovens. Does Rieff agree 
with Kempton that Thompson is a better man 
than Brownell or Sokolsky? It’s a.rather im- 
portant question. 


I wonder how Sexton and Rieff took to 
Kempton’s column of March 17, in which he 
said that “all Roy Cohn wanted was to be 
liked. Sure he cussed the Army; that was his 
way of being a big boy; they had only to be 
nice and he would be nice, too.” That may be 
bull’s-eye psychoanalysis but hardly meaningful 
moralizing about a man who jobbed Theodore 
Kaghan and Reed Harris, smeared James 
Wechsler and Annie Lee Moss. Roy Cohn 
stands “all alone and [is] a target,” as Kemp- 
ton wrote about Thompson—but what then? 


In the past, says Rieff, we treated the enemy 
as an individual, and accepted his valor. Isn’t 
it conceivable that The Enemy has changed? 
There is something novel in an enemy who 
transforms a human being into a brain-washed 
wreck or even a lampshade. Or is that destroy- 
ing “the humane character of our politics” and 
ignoring the -heroism of Robert Thompson? 
Because a man stands bravely alone on a battle- 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


"The New Leader" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight- 
New York” 
every 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Special Introductory Subscription for: ...... 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 


27 Weeks—$2 


(28 weeks if you enclose your remittance!) 


For New Subscribers Only 


The New Leader 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Communists say 
about such men as John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell, 


movements as Freudianism and 


such 


existentialism. Get a first-hand 
picture of Soviet “social sci- 
with hu- 


manistic thought. 28 full pages. 


ence” trying to cope 


Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy; 


10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash or check to Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 














FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


“IT ‘SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU" 
JUDY HOLLIDAY 
PLUS 
"DIAMOND QUEEN" 


BK 





FERNANDO LAMAS 
[Lan SHOW TOMGHT! } ceil 
LAST 2 WEEKS! Closes April 2 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 


Musical Comedy 


Me# Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
— HAYES McCRACKEN 
MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELA 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
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field, is it irrelevant to ask why and for what? 
The Christian martyrs were also brave, but, 
as Bury wrote, these were “martyrs who died 
for conscience, not for liberty.” Or is this 
some Hemingway twist that it doesn’t matter 
what you die for so long as you die well? And 
what “ounce of justice in The Enemy’s cause” 
does Rieff find in Moscow or Peking or Madrid? 
That, too, is an important question—and when 
we do find the ounce of justice, what then? 

Sexton’s letter indicts me for “a kind of 
intellectualized McCarthyism”—adding the un- 
generous phrase, “unwittingly, I hope.” During 
the Moscow Trials, such tragic figures as Radek 
and Bukharin were found guilty of “objective 
Fascism” although everybody knew they were 
not Fascists. Sexton indicts me for being an 
intellectual McCarthyite in the same way that 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. recently condemned 
Herman Wouk’s play, The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, as “dramatic McCarthyism.” All this 
I suppose, comes under the heading of “objec- 
tive McCarthyism.” The London Economist re- 
cently said, “One evil of McCarthyism [is] that 
it has induced woolly libertarians to suppose 
that it is respectable to start hunting for 
witch-hunters as a sign that one does not be- 
lieve in hunting for witches.” I would apply 
Sexton’s pity-the-enemy slogan to his own 
United Auto Workers and ask what pity the 
Communist infiltrators who seek to destroy the 
UAW merit from Sexton and whether he thinks 
that we should regard as brothers Sam Perrone 
and Carl Renda, accused as the would-be assas- 
sins of Walter Reuther. 

By all means let us concede that Communists 
may be psychoneurotics deserving of sympathy, 
but, having admitted that, agreed to that thesis 
—what then? Yes, let us hate the treason but 
not the traitor and then think of Stalin, Malen- 
kov, Hitler, Mussolini and the millions of lives 
they took. 


New York City ARNOLD BEICHMAN 








ON STAGE: 


Choral 
Raymond Paige. 


/ L/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J Showplace of the Nation 
“RHAPSODY” 
starring ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


VITTORIO GASSMAN*JOHN ERICSON *LOUIS CALHERN 


Screen Play by FAY AND MICHAEL KANIN « Adaptation by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz + Direc by iced by 
aad es * WEINGARTE 





Rockefeller Center 


CHARLES yews * Produ 


M-G-M Picture 


“MEXICAN HOLIDAY" — Gala new revue 
produced by Russell Markert, Rockettes, 


Corps de Ballet, 


Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by 
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More Reader Responses 
To ‘New Leader’ Drive 


It was with a feeling of real sorrow that I 
read that THe New Leaver needed funds in 
order to survive. For thirty years, I have looked 
forward to each issue. In combat areas during 
World War II, I passed it around as a morale- 
booster. 

Would that I could afford to give what Tue 
New Leaver deserves. The enclosed contri- 
bution is a small one, but I hope you will 
get tens of thousands like it. 


New York City Invinc PoMPER 


Sorry to hear that THe New Leaper is in 
such need. I don’t agree with a lot of the 
things you fellows print—but you are men of 
good will, and there are mighty few men of 
good will in this world today. So herewith 
a modest contribution. More power to you! 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Paut PALMER 


Enclosed find my check. This hurts, but 
to have you discontinue would hurt more. 

Congratulations on your “Asia 1954” issue 
[February 22] and Atreya’s article on the 
Indian Communist party [THe New Leaner, 
March 8]. I often find myself in disagreement 
with you on domestic issues, but when it comes 
to fighting the Communist conspiracy we see 
eye to eye. 
Orlando, Fla. 


It is, of course, quite impossible for me to 
judge the value of THe New Leaper in terms 
of dollars and cents; yet, I must if I am to 
make the family budget balance each month. 
I’ve finally decided that THe New LEapER is 
certainly worth at least as much as a bottle of 
good wine; therefore, I have resolved to buy 
this year one less fifth of Dry Sack in the hope 
that my small contribution will help keep THE 
New LEADER alive. It’s not much, I agree, but 
I ask you to reflect whether anyone can meas- 
ure the sacrifice I am making. 
Urbana, Ill. 


Aan G. Grant Jr. 


Jay W. JENnsEN 


Another Reader Supports 
Bohn on Defense of MRA 


I recently read a reprint of William E. 
Bohn’s column, “Moral Re-Armament and Its 
Critics” [THe New Leaver, February 15]. It 
was timely and excellent. 

As a member of the personnel staff of Solar 
Aircraft Company here in San Diego, I have 
had an excellent opportunity to see Moral Re- 
Armament in action. It is my sincere conviction 
that no other force is so effectively building 
bridges between men and between nations. I 
believe Mr. Bohn’s assertion that “MRA is 
trying to practice what Jesus Christ taught” is 
absolutely right. The fact that they do live 
what they talk is what completely won me—a 
disillusioned, apathetic veteran of World War 
II. They gave me something to live and fight 
for. 


San Diego, Calif. Lewis L. BaLpwin 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 

he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 

And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 
of its secure homes. 


The security of your country begins 
in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, com- 
pounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity! And they can go on earning 




























interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish, giving you a re- 
turn of 80% on your original in- 
vestment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self-em- 
ployed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S Government does not ay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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What do YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL, 

As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 

An exciting new field is industrial 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill will remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . .. to financial independ- 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. Learn to take care of others— 
and you’ll always take care of yourself 


Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegiate or hospital school of nursing 


Check up on yourself 


Do you like people? 

Do you want to help them? 
Do you like children? 

Do you like responsibility? 
Do you like working with pro- 
fessional men and women? 
Are you between 18 and 35? 
Are you a high school or 
college graduate? 

Is your health good? 











If you answer YES to all these questions, 
the chances are EXCELLENT that you 





will enjoy NURSING as a career. 








